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Vou. XIX. 


LIFE 


Numser 1 


THE JEWELED FORESTS OF ARIZONA. 


RANDOLPH 1. 


As the tourist journeys to-day down 
the Rio Puerco, he at once becomes 
aware that he is on the threshold of a 
new and exhilarating experience. He 
finds himself in the midst of high and 
fantastically carved mesas, banded with 
variegated tints, or forming majestic 
settings of blue against the cloudless hor- 
izon. This fascinating region, which 
forms a part of the divide between the 
Pacific and Atlantic slopes, and em- 
braces an area about equal to that of the 
District of Columbia, is the famous land 
of petrified trees, also known as ‘‘Chal- 
cedony Park.’’ It may, like Gaul, be di- 
vided into three parts. The largest is 
to the southward, while between it and 
the smallest section lies the intervening 
locality where the ‘‘Natural Bridge,’’ 
consisting of one huge petrified log, is 
located. This log, stretching diagonally 
across a guich, forms a convenient foot- 
bridge forty-four feet long. The root 
is near the edge, but rests on a solid 
ledge for a distance of four feet, while 
the upper part extends more than sixty 
feet on the left bank, making its total 
length about one hundred and eleven 
feet. At the middle of the gulch the log 
is ten feet in circumference; at the base, 


GEARE. 


four feet in diameter, while at the ex- 
treme summit it tapers down to eighteen 
inches. 

The first of these divisions may be 
easily reached from Holbrook, a town 
situated at the junction of the Puerco 
and Little Colorado rivers, by a road 
leading over a huge mesa covered with 
sage brush, yuccas and other desert 
herbage. Thence the traveler ascends 
another mesa rich in fossil tree trunks, 
a discovery quickly forced upon him as 
his carriage bumps along over obstruc- 
tion after obstruction. A final descent 
brings him into the basin of the forest, 
where he finds vast heaps of stone cy!- 
inders piled in utter confusion or scat- 
tered chaotically over the face of the 
sand-strewn desert. Stretching out in 
all directions are the walls of this 
brightly-tinted basin with its curious 
sculptures wrought by nature, and look- 
ing for all the world like the backs of 
a huge herd of elephants, while high up 
above all, are seen the mesas which hold 
the rocks that yielded these fossil trees 
after their entombment of millions of 
years. 

To the south the imposing range of 
the White mountains rears its multitude 
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In much of this fossil wood the complete structure of the 


ancient trees is still plain:y visible. 


of heads, while nearer is seen Woodruff 
butte, the ‘‘Mesa Prieta’’ of the Mexi- 
cans, somewhat resembling an Egyptian 
pyramid. Mt. Thomas, snow-capped, 
stands out boldly among the southern 
peaks, and the intervening country 
swims as in a mirage, across which pur- 
ple cloud shadows ever pass as in re- 
view. 

In this naked land erosion by wind 
and rain goes on unceasingly, and down 
with the wash have passed most of the 
seven hundred feet of rocks that have 
been dug from the level sea-bottom 
where the ancient pine trees were over- 
whelmed and changed to things of in- 
describable beauty. 

The process which brought about the 
change is simply that of substitution. 
Wood, when removed from contact with 
air, is resolved into the gases of which 
it is composed, and undergoes a slow de- 
cay. The most familiar product is 


marsh gas or natural gas, which, as it 
bubbles up through mud and water, in- 
dicates the combustion going on below. 


Photo by A. C. 


Vroman. 


As each particle of wood melts away, its 
place is oceupied by silica from the water 
charged with minerals, until instead of 
each cell of wood there is actually sub- 
stituted a cast of that cell in stone. 
Gradually this transformation has gone 
on, until the tree trunks have literally 
become columns of wood opal, jasper, 
carnelian and chalcedony. In much of 
this fossil wood the complete structure 
of the ancient trees is still plainly visi- 
ble—rings, grain, knots, etc.—and the 
shattered trunks lying over the ‘‘ Painted 
Desert’’ look almost like the work of e 
modern woodman; so much so _ that 
strangers are said to have actually gath- 
ered the splinters to throw on their camp 
fires. In the thickest part of the forest 
the fossil wood is much more dense and 
massive, and the tree cell-structure of 
the pines only reveals itself under a 
strong microscope. 

We have all read of the line of march 
in some great pageant being strewn with 
the costliest flowers, but how utterly the 
magnificence of such a display would 
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fade into insignificance when compared 
with the road through this grand forest, 
where the ground has the appearance of 
being covered with a carpet of gems, con- 
sisting of broken fragments of all shapes 
and sizes, and exhibiting the iridescent 
tints of the rainbow. Not only are chal- 
eedony, opals and agates revealed in 
sparkling profusion, but many of the 
logs present the appearance of solid 
masses of jasper and onyx. The whole 
region of this bejeweled forest is, indeed, 
gorgeous in color. 

The original forests flourished in 
Mesozoic times, as proved by the fact 
that they occur in Triassic strata, which, 
the geologists tell us, form a transition 
in the life of our continent from the 
Carboniferous to the Jurassic. The giant 
club-mosses (Sigallaria and Lepidoden- 
dron) of the coal measures had disap- 


peared, while palms and modern types 


of trees had not yet sprung into exis- 
tence, their place being filled for the 
while by ferns, cycads and the conifera. 
Momentous changes were taking place in 
animal life. Huge reptiles (Anomo- 
donts) with large bodies and smail 
heads, strange monsters of these Triassic 
times, were nearing the end of their 
goal, while Dinosaurs—lizards with 
pow rful jaws in which were embedded 
teeth two and a half inches long and an 
inch in thickness—were beginning the 
period of their sway, and gigantic croco- 
diles (Belodonts) lay in the lagoons 
along that weird primeval coast. These 
fearful animals were furnished above 
and below with long armor plates—a 
common feature of the early crocodiles, 
but now occurring only in the alliga- 
tors of South America. Roaming 





A Natural bridge in Arizona composed of a petrified log 111 feet long. 
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Some good specimens. 


through the marshes bordering these for- 
ests were hordes of unwieldy Labyrin- 
thodonts, which paleontologists describe 
as amphibians with forms resembling a 
combination of the frog andthe sala- 
mander. These great carnivores were 
from eight to nine feet long, and the 
first specimen discovered in America was 
unearthed in this very region of petri- 
fied trees. The peaceful supremacy of 
birds had not yet been established, 
though later we find remains of the 
Archeopteryx, and other winged ani- 
mals of that class, provided with fuil 
suits of resplendent feathers. 

The subsequent history of this truly 
fascinating region runs parallel with the 
building of the American continent. 
Slowly the latter sank, carrying down 
the land from which the Triassic beds 
were ground, deepening the yet shallow 
sea until it completely covered what is 


now the whole Rocky Mountain region. 
At the close of the Jurassic period the 
Sierra Nevada range was thrust up, and 
the peaks of the Wasatch and Uintah 
mountains first came into view, Then, 
too, appeared the deep and wide Creta- 
ceous sea, and on its bottom were formed 
the chalky beds which have been sculp- 
tured into the white hills many miles 
north of the forest on the road to the 
Moki villages. 

With the close of the Cretaceous 
came an upheaval of the entire west- 
ern half of the continent, obliterating 
the sea which had separated the then 
future continent into two land masses, 
and a new era was ushered in with the 
Eocene. In the area of the former sea, 
freshwater lakes, like inland seas, now 
formed, around which the camel and the 
horse were introduced upon the still 
primeval stage. 




















Clay banks with logs projecting through 
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Next were ushered in, successively, 
the Miocene and Pliocene ages, but it 
was not until the Quarternary was 
reached that the continent began to as- 
sume its still familiar shape, and the 
first man appeared upon the scene. 

Another attractive feature of this re- 
gion owes its existence to the hand of 
man, the ancient owner of the soil. 
Ruined pueblos are present in large num- 
bers, which for countless ages have been 
sleeping under the desert sand. Once 
they were cities, some certainly as large 
as ancient Rome, and busy with all the 
varied activities of life. Picture them 
with their houses of fossil logs spark- 
ling with gems and possessing a value 
which in this day would surpass that of 
our costliest palaces. 

Three, or perhaps four tribes, of In 


dians inhabited these cities, and there 
are many evidences that other tribes 
came from afar to collect fragments of 
fossil wood, from which to shape out 
their arrowheads and various objects 
used in their religious ceremonies. 

In a recent exploration of the region 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institution, a number of these ancient 
pueblos were discovered and excavated, 
revealing many curious and beautiful 
relies of this ancient race. The remaius 
of a ‘‘cannibal feast,’’ too, were found, 
consisting of broken and charred human 
bones, besides vessels, ornaments and 
implements of a civilization which must 
have reached its zenith countless centur- 
ies before the splendors of Solomon's 
temple were conceived. 





Cannibal Ossuary. 


Drawn by W. H. Chandlee after photograph. 




















RED-LETTER DAYS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


LIEUT. TOWNSEND WHELEN. 


CONCLUSION. 


We journeyed on and on, having a 
glorious time in the freedom of the 
mountains. We were traveling in a 
circle, the diameter of which was about 
three hundred miles. One day we 
struck an enormous glacier and had to 
bend way off to the right to avoid it. 
For days as we travelled that glacier 
kept us company. It had its origin 
way up in a mass of peaks and perpetual 
snow, being fed from a dozen valleys 
At least six moraines could be distinctly 
seen on its surface, and the air in its 
vicinity was decidedly cool. Where we 
first struck it it was probably six miles 
wide and I believe it was not a bit less 
than fifty miles long. We named it 
Chileo glacier, because it undoubtedly 
drained into a large lake of that name 
near the coast. At this point we were 
not over two hundred miles from the 
Pacific ocean. 

As the leaves on the aspen trees 
started to turn we gradually edged 
around and headed toward our starting 
point, going by another route, however, 
trusting to luck and the careful map 
we had been making to bring us out 
somewhere on the Seumseum river 
above the post. The days were getting 
short now and the nights very cold. 
We had to travel during almost all the 
daylight and our horses started to get 
poor. The shoes we had taken for them 
were used up by this time and we had 
to avoid as much as possible the rocky 
country. We travelled fast for a month 
until we struck the headwaters of the 


Seumscum ; then knowing that we were 
practically safe from being snowed up 
in the mountain we made a permanent 
camp on a hillside where the horsefeed 
was good and started to hunt and tramp 
to our hearts’ delight, while our horses 
filled up on the grass. We never killed 
any more than we could 
which was about one animal every ten 


game use, 


days. In this climate meat will keep for 
a month if protected from flies in the 
daytime and exposed to the night air 
after dark. 

We were very proud of our perma- 
nent camp. The tent was pitched under 
a large pine tree in a thicket of willows 
and quaking aspen. 
built a 


All ‘around it we 


windbreak of logs and pine 
boughs, leaving in front a yard, in the 
The 
windbreak went up six feet high and 
when a fire was going in front of the 
tent we were as warm as though in a 
cabin, no matter how 


blew. 


center of which was our camp fire. 


wind 
Close beside the tent was a lit- 


hard the 


tle spring, and a half a mile away was 
a lake full of trout from fifteen pounds 
down. We spent three days laying in 
a supply of firewood. Altogether it was 
the best camp I ever slept in. The hunt- 
ing within tramping distance was 
splendid. We rarely hunted together, 
each preferring to go his own way. 
When we did not need meat we hunted 
varmints, and I brought in quite a num- 
ber of prime coyote pelts and one wolf. 
One evening Bill staggered into camp 
with a big mountain lion over his shoul- 
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ders. He just happened to run across 
it in a little pine thicket. That was the 
only one we saw on the whole trip, al- 
though their tracks were everywhere 
and we frequently heard their mutter- 
ings in the still evenings. The porcu- 
pines at this camp were unusually nu- 
merous. They would frequently get in- 
side our wind break and had a great 
propensity for eating our soap. Lion, 
the hound, would not bother them; he 
had learned his lesson well. When they 
came around he would get an expression 
on his face as much as to say, ‘‘You 
give me a pain.’’ 

The nights were now very cold. It 
froze every night and we bedded our- 
selves down with lots of skins and used 
enormous logs on the fire so that it 
would keep going all night. We shot 
seme marmots and made ourselves fur 
eaps and gloves and patched up our 
outer garments with buckskin. And 
still the snow did not come. 

One day while out hunting I saw a 
big goat on a bluff off to my right and 
determined to try to get him for his 
head, which appeared through my tele- 
scope to be an unusually good one. He 
was about half a mile off when I first 
spied him and the bluff extended several 
miles to the southwest like a great wall 
shutting off the view in that direction. I 
worked up to the foot of the bluffs and 
then along; climbing up several hun- 
dred feet I struck a shelf which ap- 
peared to run along the face at about 
the height I had seen the goat. It was 
ticklish work, for the shelf was covered 
with slide rock which I had to avoid 
disturbing, and then, too, in places it 
dwindled to a ledge barely three feet 
wide with about five hundred feet of 
nothing underneath. After about four 
hundred yards of this work I heard a 
rock fall above me and looking up saw 


the billy leaning over an outrageous 
corner looking at me. Aiming as nearly 
as I could straight up I let drive at the 
middle of the white mass. There was 
a grunt, a scramble and a lot of rocks, 
and then down came the goat, striking 
in between the cliff and a big boulder 
and not two feet from me. I fairly 
shivered for fear he would jump up 
and butt me off the ledge, but he only 
gave one quiver and lay still. The 
330-grain bullet entering the stomach, 
had broken the spine and killed in- 
stantly. He was an old grandfather 
and had a splendid head, which I now 
treasure very highly. I took the head, 
skin, fat and some of the meat back to 
camp that night, having to pack it off 
the bluff in sections. The fat rendered 
out into three gold-pans full of lard. 
Goat-fat is excellent for frying and all 
through the trip it was a great saving 
on our bacon. 

Then one night the snow came. We 
heard it gently tapping on the tent, 
and by morning there was three inches 
in our yard. The time had come only 
too soon to pull out, which we did about 
ten o’clock, bidding good-bye to our 
permanent camp with its comfortable 
windbreak, its fireplace, table and 
chairs. Below us the river ran through 
a canon and we had to cross quite a 
high mountain range to get through. As 
we ascended the snow got deeper and 
deeper. It was almost two feet deep on 
a level on top of the range. We had 
to go down a very steep hog-back, and 
here had trouble in plenty. The horses’ 
feet balled up with snow and they were 
continually sliding. A pack horse slid 
down on top of my saddle horse and 
started him. I was on foot in front and 
they knocked me down and the three 
of us slid until stopped by a fallen tree. 
Such a mess I never saw. One horse 
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was on top of another. The pack was 
loose and frozen ropes tangled up with 
everything. It took us half an hour 
to straighten up the mess and the frozen 
lash ropes cut our hands frightfully. My 
ankle had become slightly strained in 
the mix-up and for several days I suf- 
fered agonies with it. There was no 
stopping—we had to hit the trail hard 
or get snowed in. One day we stopped 
to hunt. Bill went out while I nursed 
my leg. He brought in a fine seven- 
point buck. 

Speaking of the hunt he said: ‘‘I 
jumped the buck in a flat of down tim- 
ber. He was going like mad about a 
hundred yards off when I first spied 
him. I threw up the old rifle and blazed 
away five times before he tumbled. Each 
time I pulled I was conscious that the 
sights looked just like that trademark 
of the Lyman sight showing the run- 
ning deer and the sight. When I went 
over to look at the buck I had a nice 
little bunch of five shots right behind 
the shoulder. Those Lyman sights are 
surely the sights for a hunting rifle.’’ 
Bill was one of the best shots on game 
I ever saw. One day I saw him cut the 


. 











heads off of three grouse in trees while he 
sat in the saddle with his horse walking 
up hill. Both our rifles did mighty good 
work. The more I use a rifle the more I 
become convinced of the truth of the 
saying, ‘‘Beware of the man with one 
gun.’’ Get a good rifle to suit you ex- 
actly. Fix the trigger pull and sights 
exactly as you wish them and then 
stick to that gun as long as it will shoot 
accurately and you will make few misses 
in the field. 

Only too soon we drove our pack- 
train into the post. As we rode up two 
men were building a shack. One of them 
dropped a board and we nearly jumped 
out of our skins at the terrific noise. 
My! how loud everything sounded to 
our ears, accustomed only to the still- 
ness of those grand mountains. We 
stayed at the post three days, dispos- 
ing of our horses and boxing up our 
heads and skins, and then pulled out 
for civilization. Never again will such 
experiences come to us. The day of the 


wilderness hunter has gone for good. 
And so the hunt of our lives came to 
an end. 
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WITH THE BIG GAME OF NORTHWESTERN COLORADO 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY THEODORE M. BROWN. 


‘*Ride as often and as far as you 
ean, eat and drink everything placed 
before you, chop wood, sleep in the 
open, keep your head cool and your 
feet dry. Medicine, troubles, debts, Den 
ver, all—forget ’em.’’ 

I listened to these instructions, only 
half believing, and went away deter- 
mined to carry them out. How well, 
and with what results, you shall hear. 
From Denver to Fruita, Colorado, over 
the D. & R. G., where we, Billy and I, 
met Stanley, a prince of good fellows, 
who was waiting for us with a light 
spring wagon and team, in which we 
piled our outfit, and in high spirits 
started for a sixty-three mile drive 
north, through the desert, for the ‘‘N- 
Bar’’ ranch, the property of W. J. Wil- 
son, where we fell out on the afternoon 
of the third day, hot, tired, thirsty and 
hungry, having visited en route Tur- 
ner’s and the Cross ranches. 

Three days of loafing and trying to 
learn to rope some good-natured stock ; 
some good rabbit shooting, and initia- 
tion into the mysteries of ‘“‘slough’’; 
then with outfit, traps, and grub packed 
we were off for ‘‘The Decker,’’ a cabin 
at the upper ranch, so-called after the 
original builder, twenty miles farther 
up Douglass creek, and our headquar- 
ters while we hunted and trapped on the 
ridges about us. 

We are childishly full of anticipa- 
tion, for remember we are out on our 
first big game trip, and now in the 
heart of Rio Blanco county, where bear, 
hon, wolf and the gentle (%) bob-cat 
are plentiful. Our first day ends all too 
soon, for we have house cleaning, put- 


ting our tent up near the cabin, and 
overhauling the traps, of which we have 
twenty-four various sized ones (not in- 
eluding two large Newhouse bear traps 
—enormous, cruel looking  proposi- 
tions). 

By eight o’clock of our first day on 
the ground we are abed—did I say to 
sleep —if so, I retract, for hardly had 
quiet descended upon the camp when 
the evening song of the marauding coy- 
otes greeted our ears now and _ then 
echoing, and dying away in the hills, 
as the long drawn and mournful howl 
of a distant wolf came down from the 
ridges above us. Who has ever heard 
that dismal note of despair that does not 
feel the influence of it? What visions 
come to me now of rim rocks, pines, 
serub oak, solitude, silence, and cold, 
crisp air that sparkles in the glorious 
bath of silvery moonlight of our Octo- 
ber nights in the mountains, and as you 
lie there dreamily listening to the 
sounds of the night, your senses are 
slowly cradled to sleep by the lullaby 
coming down from the hills about you 
and into dreamland you travel, when— 
Chuek! chuck! 

What was that? Again—chuck! 
chuck! Something must be wrong— 
surely no one would yell like that un- 
less they needed help. You bound out 
from under your blankets into a new 
world, cold, clear, and sparkling with 
frost—one deep inhalation of the most 
delicious air it has been your lot to draw 
into your grateful lungs, and in that 
instant you are made aware of the 
meaning of the frantic yells that 


awakened you before you were fairly 
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“I made the photo of her spitting at me, from opposite side 
of the creek, at a distance of about twenty feet. 


asleep, for mingled with the wine of the 
morning air you now notice the enticing 
odors of fragrant Mocha and Java 
mixed, and fearful of being late, you 
splash into a basin of ice cold water and 
with a brisk rub of a coarse towel you 
are ready for the breakfast of your life, 
with a sense of vigor, and appetite de- 
lightfully new to you: One composed 
of hot biscuit, fried potatoes, steak, cof- 
fee, and sorghum to dab your biscuit 
into if you wish—your first breakfast 
in camp—who can ever forget it? 

All your senses are keenly alive to 
Nature’s restorative processes, already 
at work building up where reconstruc- 
tion was most necessary. You are free, 
absolutely free, for six whole weeks, 
from boiled shirts, ‘‘glad rags,’’ smoky 
streets, and crowded street cars. You 


have nothing to do but ride over a 
great big broad country in search of the 
game you feel almost sure is even now 
apprehensively watching you from the 
hill tops. And you reach up into a 
great big stretch of luxurious realiza- 
tion of your good fortune, with all it 
is going to mean to you; it comes to you 
for the first time in many months, and 
you at last feel that it’s good just to be 
alive. 

The day was spent in placing traps 
and bait along Douglass creek, the near- 
est being about two miles from the 
e:.bin; the others anywhere from one to 
two miles apart, on both sides of the 
ereek. They were generally set in 
groups of three, with but one or two 
single traps set alone. The bear traps 
were set about seven miles from camp, 
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in the pines, and quaking aspens higher 
up on the ridges, being baited with the 
hide and paunch of a freshly killed 
steer. Each trap was enclosed in a 
V-shaped pen of aspens, to warn off 
hunters, and to allow bruin but one 
mode of entrance. A small aspen is gen- 
erally left over the entrance at a height 
sufficient to keep out stock. Darkness 
was nearly upon us when we were 
through, and, tired and hungry, we 
pulled out for camp, reaching there at 
nightfall, having ridden about twenty 
miles. 

Stanley, our host, guide—Poo-bah, 
in fact—assisted by our willing but 
ignorant hands, soon had supper ready, 
and it’s not a bad guess to say it re- 
ceived full justice. With dishes washed 


and wiped and put away, comes the 
sacred hour of the pipe of peace—per- 
fect peace—and there was no argument 


when bed was suggested at 8 o’clock. 
Clouds had been gathering all evening, 
and the wind and rain were beginning 
to be heard. The tent occupied by Billy 
and myself had been put up rather hur- 
riedly and after a few hours of a steady 
downfall of rain, out came the import- 
ant pegs, and only a gust of wind was 
needed to complete the disaster. It came, 
and with a crack everything was about 
our ears. Trying to hold up the ridge- 
pole of a twelve by fourteen three-foot 
wall tent that is soaking wet is a task 
requiring more muscle than I possess, 
especially when the wind is determined 
you shall not, so I yelled for Billy, but 
where, oh where was Billv? His voice 
could be faintly heard somewhere in the 
distance asking in muffied tones, 
‘*What in —— is the matter?’’ and 
in an instant he came crawling under 
the canvas, having been left outside 
when the tent collapsed. By dint of 


relieving each other we rescued some of 
our bedding, and took it into the cabin, 
where we found Stanley utilizing the 
cooking utensils to catch the leakage 
that came from every square foot of the 
ancient dirt roof. When dawn broke 
we were actually surrounded by run- 
ning streams of water coming down out 
of the draws about us, with the mud 
from four to six inches deep over most 
of the landseape, and our tent, clothes, 
and part of our outfit nicely mixed 
with it. 

It rained two days and nights, and 
such a mess as everything was in. Our 
water supply was derived from _ the 
ereek, some twenty-five feet below us, 
and down a very narrow and steep path, 
now impassable; so we were obliged to 
rope Billy and pay out the rope as he 
slid and stumbled to the torrent below, 
and water was secured, though it looked 
more like coffee. The morning of the 
third day dawned bright and clear, and 
we started to inspect our traps. The 
first set yielded a very bedraggled and 
sorrowful coyote, and after 
him an opportunity to pose for my cam- 
era—a three and a quarter by four and 
a quarter kodak—we gathered him in, 
and went on to the next. There was 
‘‘nothing doing,’’ however, till we 
reached the upper bear trap, and there 
we found the toggle gone. For the bene- 
fit of those who do not know, I will state 
that a toggle is a heavy log to which 
the trap is wired, or chained, and pre- 
venting the escape of anything trapped. 
We immediately dismounted, and re- 
ceiving our instructions from Stanley 
to look out (as now was the danger 
point, and furthermore not to shoot 
till we knew is was game, and not a 
human being), we started to look for 
Mr. Bear, following the slight traces of 
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Mountain lion kittens, Tom and Jerry, age about six weeks. 


the dragging toggle the storm had left. 
I was intently peering at, and follow- 
ing up a likely looking trail along the 
side hill, when—well, here I want to 
ask you, did you ever stand close to an 
engine when it blew off steam? Yes? 
Not Well—that’s what it sounded like 
to me, and looking up I saw about 
twelve feet from me in the bed of the 
creek, on a lot of willows he had pulled 
down in his rage, the monarch of the 
mountains, trapped, but no toggle in 
sight. At first glance I should easily 
have estimated his weight to have been 
over 16,000 pounds, and certainly not 
less than eighteen feet from tip to tip, 
but as I stood there (there wasn’t any 
real reason why I stood there, but I 
hadn’t anything else to do just then, so 
I just stood—in fact, it was a very nice 
place to stand, so I stood there), and 
when my circulation started up again, [ 
could see he wasn’t as large as I at first 
thought, nor as heavy. My kodak was 
in my hand, but I, somehow, had for- 
gotten I had it with me until I heard 
Stanley’s calm voice from behind me, 
‘“Why don’t you take his picture?’’ 
Now, Stanley is a good friend of mine, 


but I could detect a flavor of sarcasm 
in his tones, so I raised my camera and 
tried to take my eyes off of the bear 
long enough to take a glance into the 
finder; but somehow or other I didn’t 
like to look away from him. Finally he 
settled the question, for as I raised the 
eamera he seemed restless, so I—lI 
changed my mind, and started to back 
away in the hopes of being able to get 
a better distance to make a picture from. 
A few yards farther away, and the kodak 
didn’t shake so—the definition is much 
better on that account. I made a couple 
of exposures, but with very little hope 
of good results, as he was down in the 
bed of the creek, where there was very 
little light, and in fact the resulting 
negatives only showed a portion of his 
head and eyes, but enough to show he 
was there. 

As it was impossible to get him up 
out of the place he was in we decided to 
kill him there, and tried to anger him 
so he would come up, but he was very 
evidently fully alive to the fact that 
he was up against it, and would not 
budge. Stanley killed him with a 
Colt’s .45, and we had to skin him in 
















































A MAGAZINE 


the creek bed. It was a good cold 
job, too, with but little sunshine, and 
in the water most of the time. The se- 
eret of his refusal to move was now 
apparent—he was still on the toggle, 
which was hidden from us on account of 
being under him, and in the water 
where we could not gee it. Poor devil! 
he had realized the impossibility of get- 
ting away, and had given up, exhausted, 
and all in. He proved to be a monster 
silver tip, Stanley estimating his weight 
to be close on to 800 pounds, the hide 
alone weighing 100 pounds, which is to 
be seen in the picture of the cabin. We 
tried out his fat, and had over two and 
a half gallons of bear oil, which we 
used for cooking, and for illuminating 
purposes. I can state right here that 
bear fat is the finest ever for frying po- 
tatoes, or cooking steak in. We ate se 

eral bear steaks, and they were, to m) 
taste, delicious. The rest of the quar- 
ter we gave to the boys at the N-Bar 
ranch. I was quite astonished at the 
il'uminating quality of bear grease, for 
veinz short of candles, Stanley made 
vp a lamp out of an old tomato can 
filled with bear grease, and used a sock 
fer a wick, which, believe me, gives a 
fine light. Also, we dipped several 
candles on pieces of string, which were 
equally as efficient as store made can- 
dles. I am sorry I cannot give the name 
applied to the bear grease lamp by the 
cow punchers, but it’s not a parlor 
name, though very eloquent. The com- 
bination of bear oil and an old sock is 
certainly an odd one to use for an il- 
luminating medium. 

The next inspection of the nearest 
set of traps, the following day, realized 
a very mild looking bob-cat, but pos- 
sessed of very coarse manners, for when 
I stepped near enough to get a good pic- 
ture of him he, with a snarl, sprang the 
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length of the chain, which I had under- 
estimated, and removing my hat with a 
stroke of his paw, proceeded to chew the 
rim off—an inch further, and I would 
have worn his brand for life. I may 
add that I am writing this article with 
my feet on his neck, as he makes a hand- 
some addition to my den, in the shape 
of a rug. He was a nice, a very nice 
kitty, but with a ninety-four per cent. 
discount. 

A set farther up the valley showed 
a large wolf trap missing, and a plain 
trail told the direction that had been 
taken by a good-sized lion—our joy was 
complete—and evidently a large one. 
Dismounting, we followed it through 
the sage brush, across the flats, over the 
banks of the creek, a drop of eighteen 
feet, and into the creek, where the trail 
was lost; but Billy almost immediately 
found it, coming fact to face with her 
on the top of the bank, so close, in fact, 
she could easily have reached him, but 
for her great cowardice. She ran down 
the side of the banks, and we could see 
her as she ran up the bed of the creek 
for about seventy-five yards, seemingly 
unhampered by the trap and 
grappling hook used for a toggle, until 
she struck the brush again, and then 
she was up against it. I made the photo 
of her spitting at me from the opposite 
side of the creek from a distance of 
about twenty feet, and then shot her 
with a S. & W. double action hammer- 
less .38, which I did all my killing with, 
Billy using the same calibre, but sin- 
gle action, and Stanley using always a 
Colt’s .45—which last give me for ef- 
fective work at distances under twenty- 
five yards, as it dropped the grizzly in 
his tracks, mushrooming and tearing his 
lungs to pieces. 

We skinned our lioness, for such she 
proved to be, and found she carricd 
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milk, which seemed a sure sign of the 
nearness of kittens, so we spent the 
rest of the day searching for them, but 
could not find them. The remaining 
traps yielded nothing, so returning to 
camp we nailed up her hide with the 
others—the silver tip we had, tempo- 
rarily, pegged out on the ground, and 
eovered it from the sun with a smali 
tent we had. The following morning 
presented us with a snow storm, which 
elated us, for it meant game would come 
down from the ridges, where, by the 
way, we saw the campfires of the Utes, 
who were deer hunting. The daily in- 
spection of traps surprised us with two 
beautiful blue-eyed specimens of lion 
kittens, aged about two months, and 
weighing about fifteen pounds each, and 
fierce? Well, I should say so! Talk 
about the temper of a bob-cat, or a griz- 
zly—these kittens can make them look 
like a sick pug dog, when it comes to 
action, for they leap, spit, and strike 
at everything in sight. After a long 
struggle we got them into a gunny sack, 
fighting every minute, and carried them 
into camp on horseback, the, horses ob- 
jecting every yard, by sidestepping and 
snorting every time the kittens spit or 
snarled. It was very unfortunate they 
had wandered into the largest wolf 
traps, for their little paws were so badly 
crushed I had to amputate the hind foot 
of one of them, tying it up for a few 
hours till the bleeding stopped. They 
rapidly grew accustomed to confine- 
ment, and ate and drank all they could 
get. Having no milk, we could only 
give them water, but they seemed to 
thrive on their beef-and-water diet, for 
they grew fat, and when I left them to 
return to Denver they were strong and 
well. Letting them out each day seemed 
to accustom the one to the loss of a 
foot, and to enable the other to use his 


crushed front foot, which we saved for 
him. We christened them ‘‘Tilly’’ and 
‘‘Maude’’ at first, but subsequently 
changed them to—er—‘Tom’”’§ and 
‘‘Jerry.’’ They seemed to thoroughly 
enjoy being roped out, and rolled and 
stretched out in the warm sand with 
seeming great pleasure. They are very 
interesting little creatures, and will be 
shipped to me as soon as the paws are 
completely healed. 

The morning after catching the two 
kittens we found a poor baby brother, 
or sister, in the large trap, but had to 
kill it, as it was too badly hurt to try 
to save. Again, we tried to find the 
den, but to no avail—it was too securely 
hidden. Bob-cats were plentiful, our 
traps yielding two the next day, both 
fine specimens, but from our bear traps 
we secured nothing, so we lounged 
around the neighborhood of the traps, 
having lunch, and cooking our coffee in 
an old tomato can we found and 
cleaned out. It is a very curious sight 
to see the trees all clawed and bitten by 
the bear and lion up here, some marks 
going up some twenty-five feet from the 
ground. Stanley pointed out where a 
lioness, trapped the year before in the 
bear trap, had climbed up some fifteen 
feet—toggle and all—in an endeavor to 
escape him, as he came up to examine 
the trap. In the way of a curious co- 
incidence, I saw on one large aspen 
where someone had carved the exact 
date of my birth—the year and day of 
the month—rather odd, I thought, to see 
it there after all these years had gone 
by. On our way home we gathered a 
hatful of berries that grow on a large 
bush, I believe called the ‘‘sarvis’’ 
berry, which resembles the huckleberry 
in shape and color, and which Stanley 
made into pies that were fine and dandy. 
I understand the Utes and the bears are 
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particularly fond of these berries, and 
that they constitute a large part of their 
food during the berry season, which 
lasts into the late fall, as the berries re- 
main on the bushes drying, in which 
shape they are very palatable. Stanley 
made the hit of his life with us by mak- 
ing pies out of them, and maybe we 
did not enjoy them! 

Two more bob-cats came into our 
fold, and one was a beautiful specimen, 
with very luxuriant side whiskers, but 
there was ‘‘nothing doing’’ in the rest 
of the traps. To change our luck, we 
changed the position of several to where 
the cattle would be less liable to scuff 





One of the bob-cats had a luxuriant set of side whiskers. 
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them up, and on our return from the 
bear traps, sure enough, one was miss- 
ing from the set near the camp, and as 
we started to trail it up, a sudden and 
tremendous spread of wings sent Billy’s 
cayuse cavorting back over the traps, 
some scared. It was a large eagle that 
had wandered our way—a fine speci- 
men, which was killed and taken into 
camp, where Billy spent the rest of the 
day skinning, and preparing it for 
mounting later. 

Since then, several days have passed 
and no game has come our way. Can it 
be the eagle has hoodoed us?—perish 
the thought. We consoled ourselves to- 
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day for the bad luck with large doses 
of flap-jacks and sorghum, cooked in 
bear grease, and loafed around watching 
the branding and dehorning of the 
calves. This, while necessary, is cer- 
tainly a cruel looking bit of work, 
eaused by the acrid smell of burnt hair 
and flesh, the struggling, bawling calves, 
the cows answering, and anxiously, and 
literally trying to ‘‘butt in’’—blood 
spurting over man and beast alike, only 
needing darkness and a bit of red fire 
to make it ‘‘infernoesque’’ to a degree. 
No doubt without the accessories, the 
cows and poor calves thought it hell, 
all right. And then the weaning of the 
calves, again—that is also necessary, 
and far from being free from spectacu- 
lar features, as the incessant bawling of 
the cows and the piteous replies of the 
calves make one not accustomed to the 
business of cow punching want to inter- 
fere and prevent the breaking up of 
these ‘‘home ties’’ as it were. Talk of 
pandemonium—when the ‘‘families’ 
are finally separated, and the calves 
driven down to the N-Bar ranch, then 
begins the music. Talk gf election night 
on Broadway, New York City—it isn’t 
in it with the return of the cows to the 
empty corral in the evening, for return 
they do, after grazing all day, and be- 
gin to mournfully call the missing mem- 
bers of the family, which they syste- 
matically keep up all night, accom- 
panied by my ‘‘prayers’’ for their wel- 
fare, for sleep is impossible. 

One of the pests of trapping is the 
magpie. Almost every morning we 
would tind several of them in the traps, 
which, of course keeps game away, as 
many times we would find tracks about 
the traps that were occupied by the mag- 
pies, and Stanley’s remarks about them 


in general would contain explosive 
words that were sure enough gems. Sev- 
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eral days pass, and only the bob-cats 
come our way. We have six now, and 
fine ones, but we want more bear, or 
wolves, having seen nothing at all of 
the latter. Deer we do not want—the 
season being now’ closed, anyway, for 
them. Day after day we go to the up- 
per and lower bear traps, but ‘‘nothing 
doing’’ at all, until to-day, when we 
found the toggle gone from the farthest 
trap, and for a few blissful moments 
we thought we had bear again. But on 
starting to follow the very broad trail 
of the dragging toggle, we ran onto a 
fine male lion, Billy and I discovering 
him about the same time, and at very 
close range, not over eight feet. He 
eould easily have reached us had he 
chosen to leap, but again their cow- 
ardice saved us from a mauling. He 
had pulled trap and toggle under the 
brush so far it was no use trying to make 
a picture of him, but I took a chance, 
as his spitting, snarling countenance 
was a very tempting subject for the 
camera; but to’no avail, as after-results 
proved, it being very much under ex- 
posed and worthless. Billy killed him 
with his .38, the illustration being from 
a snap shot made a moment after his 
spirit had passed over the range. He 
yielded a beautiful skin, and particu- 
ly fine set of claws, but he was not a 
bear. I would liked to have known his 
record for tender young colts, their fa- 
vorite meal, I believe. 

The weather has been so fine that 
bear will not come down into the lower 
altitudes, so we are praying for a se- 
vere storm, snow, rain or hail—any- 
thing, so it’s a storm, we are not par- 
ticular. Of wolves, we have seen noth- 


ing but tracks, and those far up the 
creek, nowhere near where we are trap- 


ping. They are probably with the deer 
in the higher hills, and I shall have no 
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chance to see them, as my time draws 
near to return to Denver, and home. 
It is with mingled feelings of pleasure 
and regret that I realize my first hunt- 
ing trip for big game is nearing its end 
—pleasure at the thought of home com- 
ing regrets over leaving a life so abso- 
lutely free from care and responsibility, 
and one so sure to restore your failing 
health. I have followed implicitly the 
advice given me at the opening of this 
tale, and for me from now on its 
‘‘physie to the dogs.’’ Out in the hills 
of our great state lies health for those 
who seek it, for in company with your 
horse, whom you have early learned to 
look upen as your friend and chum, there 
are the plains, as vast as old ocean’s gray 
wastes, to roam over—there are the 
glorious hills all splashed with the gold 
and red of autumn to climb—a sky as 


blue as the turquoise to ride under, and 
air that invigorates and heals, the very 
inhalation of which is like wine to you. 
You drink it in, the effect sending your 
blood bounding through your veins, till 
your tired heart so gratefully responds 
to it. Your brain clears itself from the 
clouds of worry and care, and in that 
moment there stands beside you your 
youth of long ago. You may not recog. 
nize it at first, but it is still there for you 
it at first, but it is still there for you 
to grasp and hold to while you may. 
The strength and health of your 
younger days comes to you and when 
you must return to those who are 
anxiously awaiting you, you will find 
renewed health and energy going with 
you just as surely as God put the con- 
ditions in the great hills to help them 
do so. 








Mountain lion kittens and 
Theodore M. Brown. 
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The Winter Camp. 


The walls of log are thick and stout, We talk of deeds in field and wood, 
The rugged hearth is wide and gray; Of fir-clad hills and miles of spruce— 
The roof will keep the thin winds out, The alder swamp’s gray solitude, 
The fire will chase the frost away; The trampled shelter of the moose, 
While we take comfort merrily And when the bacon is fried brown 
And spin brave yarns above the tea. We let the talking all die down. 
Riley tells of caribou Our snowshoes stand against the well— 
And long, gray wolves in Labrador; They need good rest, for they have gone 
And Fred sings of the red canoe Down forest trails, where shy beasts call— 
And Dick expounds his Micmac lore; A giant journey since the dawn. 
While I talk glibly as I can I wonder, sometimes, if they tire, 
With one eye on the frying-pan. And want to lounge about the fire? 


What matters if tho’ winds blow chill 
And heap the drifts about our door, 
When we have firelight and good will, 
And bear-skins strewn about the floor, 
And bacon, and a pot of tea, 
To make the time go merrily? 


EARL HUGHES. 





The Mountain Cowgirl. 


Western Colorado can boast of a number of Simon-pure cow-girls—girls who have 
been raised in the saddle, who have their own brand and own hundreds of cattle and 
horses. Many of these young ladies have never heard the whistle of a locomotive nor 
seen a street car. They are a fearless and beautiful type of the American woman—al- 
ways happy and contented when astride agood saddler and looking after their differ- 


ent herds. They dress much the same as the cow-boys and always consider the carbine 
and .45 Colt’s an absolute necessity. SAM STEVENS. 
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DUCK HUNTING AT OLD LASAUSES. 


MRS. LABAN EDWARD SMITH. 


Down in the southern part of Colo- 
rado there is an old forgotten place 
where the waters of the Rio Grande 
river swallow up the waters of the 
Conejos as they come hurrying down 
from the high hills. The plac : is chiefly 
notable for the mud hut of the Mexican 
and the wild duck. Of the former there 
is a limit; of the latter seemingly none. 
Millions of the web-toed birds hover 
over the tortuous loops of the river; 
buffleheads, goldeneyes, whistlewinys, 
teal, mallard, redheads, canvasback— 
take your choice. 

That is old Lasauses. The Colorado 
sportsman knows it, that wide, golden, 
purple-rimmed valley where these good 
things abound. It is a somnolent 
region, a region of wheat and potatoes 
and slow-moving men. 

In making the transit of the valley 
the traveler comes on an occasional vil- 
lage busy with ranchers’ carts and the 


exchange of produce by day, and gay 
with electric lights at evening. But you 
ean ride a whole day across great wind- 
blown space of chico without meeting a 
man. 

It is a basin of winds and fertility, 
this San Luis valley, threaded by water 
arteries feeding the Rio Grande river 
and inhabited by an Arcadian people 
people who have never heard of the as- 
sassination of McKinley or the wonders 
of radium. The depression is rimmeé 
about with mountain ranges whose pur 
ple curvature on the horizon is one ol 
its charms. To the east, the mighty bar- 
rier of the Sangre de Cristo range shuts 
the valley in from the rest of the world. 
The Mexican is literal; his nature is a 
synthesis of ignorance and religious 
superstition. So he has called this range 
with its wild craggy spires, so located 
that the setting sun drenches it with 
waves of blood-red color, Sangre de 
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Cristo, ‘‘blood of Christ.’’ To his dim 
understanding everything points back to 
the tragedy of the Nazarene. 

When Ian Maclaren’s folk go to shoot- 
ing they journey from the lowlands to 
the highlands; in Colorado we reverse 
the order, and travel from the high- 
lands to the lowlands. From _ the 
moment we started the very air was 
quick with interest. 

After a night’s journey we found 
ourselves at a little wayside station in 
the San Luis valley. The village dogs 
might well have mistaken us for ped- 
dlers as for the nonce each individual 
had converted himself into a carryall for 
gun eases, cartridge trunks, and fishing 
tackle. Everybody was in high feather. 
Even General Joe Wheeler, the Chesa- 
peake Bay retriever, was sniffing and 
whining inarticulate joy in anticipation 
of what hung in the wind. 

Stevenson on a morning walk heard 
the caw of three crows, that most rural 
of birds, and affirmed that if he should 
live a hundred years he would never for- 
get the impression it made upon him. 
No more will we of that glorious Colo- 
rado autumn landscape. The scene was 
rich and ripe. About lay fields of yel- 
lowing grain and across from the rail- 
way station was an acre of artichokes, 
their bold bloom all of uniform size and 
coloring, giving a pictorial touch to the 
scene. 

All the way down we had been 
thrilled by car window glimpses of rus- 
set swamps, tawny cat-tails and massed 
autumn foliage. Sweeter relaxation 
could not be devised for the sons of 
men than to drop into this still valley 
where four-footed and winged things 
pass fearlessly before you and the air 
is amber with sunlight and tonic with 
the freshness of the pine. Where vast 
acres of golden grain lie about you and 


the hills of God in amethystine bloom 
guard the scene. 

And the ducks! Through a recent 
press notice we read that the East is in 
mourning over the passing of the duck. 
Here in the San Luis valley he is pass- 
ing (in the most indifferent manner) be- 
fore the muzzle of the shotgun. Two 
years ago a party of sportsmen hung 
on the willows about their camp thir- 
teen hundred ducks. I must confess I 
am loth to repeat this story, having 
been educated by sportsmen brothers 
and husband to consider wanton killing 
a crime. 

For years the ducks have habited 
and bred in this locality; every creek 
and runnel and arroyo of the valley 
have been their feeding places for gener- 
ations. Coming on the scene the im- 
pression obtains that the Rio Grande 
river has been loved of the marsh bird 
and the brown man since the dawn of 
time; so old and still is the valley, with 
only their kind about. The Mexican is 
as much an indigene of the land as is 
the cactus and yucca. Everywhere 
along the upper waters of the Rio 
Grande and following still down 
through New Mexico can be seen his 
squat mud house, narrow fields of beans 
and flocks of sheep. 

Down to old Lasauses by carriage we 
journeyed that day. It was a golden 
day; a day one loves to remember. The 
type also who drove us is unforgettable ; 
a beefy native bursting with lies. He 
appeared to think we had bargained for 
entertainment as well as transportation. 

As we were passing a great field of 
stubbly oats and dried sunflowers, we 
deseried a flock of sandhill cranes stand- 
ing in a lordly pose midfield, their heads 
held high, their thin legs lifting their 
bodies above the stubble. 

“‘The Big Chief,’’ acknowledged 
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leader of the party, spoke softly to the 
driver, bidding him move on slowly. 
Dexterously he slipped from the ecar- 
riage with it still in motion and was in- 
stantly screened by the weedy sedge 
which grew by the barbed-wire fence. 

The eranes still held conclave, turn- 
ing their handsome heads from right to 
left in the pretty, alert way of wild 
things. The occupants of the carriages 
watched the manoeuvre with breathless 
interest. The man behind the fence 
‘hung for a moment on his heel to see 
all was fit for service,’ and then the 
light tang of a .22 rifle broke on the 
air. The flock rose as one bird. They 
made an exquisite etching as they rose 
into the upper currents of air. We 
were just beginning to think the ‘‘Big 
Chief’’ had had his pains for naught, 
when one of the great birds lagged, be- 
gan to sink and finally dropped among 
the stubble. The ‘‘Big Chief’’ had 
scored on him with a .22 rifle at a hun- 
dred and twenty-five paces. 

Loyally the fellow cranes settled 
near, but were impotent. In this brief 
space of time they had covered a mile, 
but with the hunter’s unerring instinct 
the ‘‘Big Chief’’ walked straight to his 
quarry. In a quarter of an hour he 
was back, blown but triumphant, with 
the crane slung over his shoulder. The 
bird had seemed a lordly fellow preen- 
ing amid the stubble, but it took actual 
measurement to convince us that he 
really stood five feet high. 

At five o’clock we came in sight of 
Lasauses, the meeting place of the 
waters. Here the sweeping Rio Grande 
gulps the little Conejos and rushes on 
with yet madder speed. Huddled in 
a bend of the river is a settlement of 
mud houses—Lasauses. It is typical of 
Mexican primitiveness ; they still plough 
with a forked stick and hull their har- 
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vest of beans by having the sheep tram. 
ple them out. ‘The lords of the settle- 
ment are scantily clad and unsoaped; 
the women, ignoble species with shawls 
drawn over their coarse black hair; the 
children, chubby and fascinating as the 
young of the human kind always are. 

Nothing in America resembles the 
architeeture of old Palestine so much as 
these Mexican dwellings with their low, 
square roofs and adobe walls gashed 
with narrow windows. And everything 
—man, house, field, are sunk in silence, 
steeped in sunlit air and wheeled over 
by flocks of black-and-white magpies. 
Only the river is vocal. A little Arcadia 
hidden away under the shadow of the 
great range, inhabited by a dumb, sloth- 
ful people. Small wonder that it is the 
paradise of the feathered tribe! 

We found ourselves at evening domi- 
eiled in a friendly ranchhouse, and the 
following morning the gentlemen went 
out for jack snipe, These soft-billed, 
slender-legged birds love the brackish 
waters of the arroyos which they 
habit in droves, fishing for sustenance. 
Quick must be the trigger that brings 
them down, for they are creatures of 
swift turns and eapricious angles. Un- 
mistakable to the experienced hunter is 
their rasping note, which Count Tol- 
stoi likens to the tearing of cloth; and 
even more characteristic are their long 
sweeps through the air, with neck and 
bill outstretched. In the early days of 
October this shy bird is still to be found 
in the San Luis valley; our sportsmen 
came in at noon with swollen game bags. 
A little later, when the wind takes on 
an edge of ice, Sir Snipe and Madame, 
his lady, will sail away to the balmy 
southland, where the air is always soft 
and food abundant. 

After that first morning the hunters 
went to the duck haunts. Amid the 
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bustle of departure, General Joe 
Wheeler asserted his importance. He 
seemed to divine that he was necessary 
to the fun which was coming. The 
General was still in his salad days; 
seven months before he had come out 
from Kentucky in a little slatted box 
when he was hardly more than a bunch 
of curls. He had had his weaknesses; 
his unholy appetite for rubber shoes an‘ 
door mats. But we loved him for all 
that; loved the high lights in his beauti- 
ful amber eyes, his quick sharp love 
bark and his glossy coat of curls. And 
after to-day when he was to prove his 
mettle, we were to love him for his 
sagacity. 

The duck is a bona fide spook in the 
manner of hours he keeps. When the 
first pale banner of the dawn stains the 
eastern sky he is off for the feeding 
grounds. Nature has given him a won- 
derful instinct of self-preservation; of 
all the feathered tribe he is wariest. 
And one would think he might be al- 
lowed the little set apart for him in the 
plan of creation ; a sandy shoal along the 
waterway where he may creep at night 
and close his beady eyes; a Wit of pool 
to dabble in morning and evening; 
blowy stretches to sail through by day, 
and a little wild rice to fill his crop. 

But the earth and all it contains be- 
ing under man’s dominion, he has con- 
strued this privilege to mean the right 
to kill and eat. 

An honest duck (this term is used to 
make the distinction clear between him- 
self and his ignoble relatives, the mud- 
hen and the coot) must needs be be- 
trayed in the wiliest fashion. He knows 
that man goes up and down the earth 
seeking to destroy him and he is ever 
on the alert. So the sportsman is forced 
to resort to all sorts of artifices; painted 


decoys and quacking whistles to beguile 
this cautions water fowl. 

The nearly-spent moon was hanging 
low on the edge of immensity when our 
hunters got under cover that first morn- 
ing. The river was stiff with ice along 
the edges, but possessed of feverish en- 
ergy at the current. Before long a wave 
of pinkish light flared in the east and 
there was the winnowing sound of 
wings. It was a lusty mallard greedy 
for his first bit of food; he was speed- 
ily followed by other ducks, who, catch- 
ing sight of the decoys on the river and 
lured by the note of the false call, 
flopped down on the water within 
range of the shotguns in ambush. 

This is the moment when the man 
under cover knows recompense for the 
abandonment of his warm bed in the 
chilly dawn; the wearisome period of 
waiting. General Joe Wheeler knew as 
well as his master that the dark shape 
skimming out there on the ripples was a 
redhead, particularly savory and to be 
desired; he knew it instinctively. But 
he also knew the value of silence, for 
his master has spoken to him softly. So 
he lies with his noble head between his 
paws, his great, bright eyes on the 
quarry, and does not offer to move until 
there is a sharp crack of nitro-powder 
and the ‘“‘Big Chief’’ says: ‘‘Fetch 
him!’’ 

Then follows a mighty plunge, an 
energetic battling of icy waters, and 
the return with a feathered mouthful. 

The game delivered, the General 
gives himself a nervous shake, freeing 
his outer curls of the freezing water, 
and lies down again, warm in the thick, 
beaver-like fur which lies next his skin. 
He was made for arctic waters. 

‘‘Worth his weight in gold!’’ the 
‘*Big Chief’’ murmurs fondly over him. 

It was the morning our gentlemen 
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showed their breeding that the reward 
of virtue was given them. They had in- 
sisted the night before that our land- 
lady, the mistress of the ranch, should 
not get up at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, as had been her wont, to give them 
coffee before they should be off. They 
suggested if things were left ‘‘handy’’ 
about the kitchen they could make shift 
for themselves. In some way, wholly 
unaccountable, it was accomplished and 
they got off in good season. The bolt of 
good luck fell to the youngest member 
of the party. Never, if he should wear 
the senatorial toga at Washington, could 
he be prouder than at that momenti 
Never will he rehearse any story to pos- 
terity with more gusto! 

It was a morning of impenetrable 
fog. The river had caught the great 
mass of vapor, and only the current, 
whitening in its flow, could be dis- 
cerned. The General knew the import- 
ance of the sounds which reached his 
ears, for he cried softly between his 
paws. 

With a cyclonic disturbance of the 
air waves and a mighty splashing of 
water, a flock of wild geese flopped into 
the current of the Conejos within fine 
range of our young Nimrod’s gun. With 
admirable deliberation under such 
thrilling circumstances, the youth took 
aim and fired. Im the subsequent 
flurry, he saw a huge shape struggling 
in the river. Quick as thought he took 
second aim at the fleeing birds and just 
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as they were skirting the tops of the 
willows another whining shot overtook 
them and wing-tipped a second bird, so 
that he fell with a great crash through 
the clustered trees. 

Great was the excitement in the 
kitchen when the quarry was on exhi- 
bition and the feat related. And all the 
while General Joe Wheeler lay on the 
hearth with his nose between his paws 
and let Nimrod appropriate all the glory 
of the exploit, while he in reality held 
the biggest goose under the water to 
drown him before he could lay him at 
his master’s feet. 

Letters and telegrams at last broke 
in on the dream ; duty was beckoning us 
home. So the guns were put in the cases 
and the game packed for shipment. Re- 
gretfully we turned our backs on the 
sleepy old plaza and the brown man sit- 
ting in the pale sunshine grunting his 
lazy ‘‘adios.’’ 

The game hamper in the express car 
was the intoxicating subject of conver- 
sation all the way up, and Nimrod but- 
tonholed every man between the valley 
and Denver to tell him the story of the 
wild geese. What a show the geese and 
crane and ducks and snipe made against 
the southern wall the morning after the 
arrival, when the less fortunate were in- 
vited to see. If they could not shoot 
they might eat, and the game by noon 
had dwindled to a brace of mallards. 
For was not the joy of giving more than 
half the pleasure of conquest? 




















The Canon’s Song. 


It’s lonely up the cafion; gone the glorious summer 
hue 


Of the trees and flowers and bushes; and there’s frost in- 
stead of dew. 


Gone is all the feathered throng, with its plentitude of 
song; 
Merry, happy song—of You. 


Yet o’er the frowning, tow’ring cliffs of granite gray, and 


through 

The swaying boughs of hoary pines, an anthem clear and 
strong, 

There rises up the chanting of the river, loud and 
true; 


Chanting son’rous hymns—of You. * 


Then be it spring or be it fall, be gray the skies or blue, 
Along the road I stroll alone, and love it best when few 
Are passing through the cafion, to disturb me, as I long 
To see your form beside me while all nature sings its 
song; 
Melodious, wondrous song—of You. 


H. G. OVERBECK. 





Valdez Glacier, four miles from Valdez, Alaska 





Photo by H. C. Stuart. 
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“Arriving at the end of Lake Crescent, where pack horses 
awaited us.” 


HUNTING IN THE OLYMPICS. 


LAURA A SCOTT. 


When I succeeded in killing my first 
buek in the California hills several 
years ago, I became a most enthusiastic 
shot, since then succeeding in getting 
many a goat and a deer on ‘“‘ Hawaii 
But I longed 
to add an elk head or bear-hide to my 


neis’ ’’ precipitous bluffs. 


collection of trophies, so when my hus- 
band managed to take a couple of 
months’ vacation in the summer of 1905 
we decided to try our luck in the Olym 
pie mountains, Washington. We left 
Hawaii August 16th, arriving at Port 
Here 
we purchased the necessary camp out- 
fit and provisions to last three weeks, 
but unfortunately we were informed 
when taking out licenses that the elk 


season was closed in Washington until 


Angeles some time in September. 


(5) 


1915. 
us; however, I hoped to get at least a 


This was most disappointing to 


glimpse of a band of elk, and that my 
husband would be successful in getting 
Our guide and 
Van- 
ecouver, together with our two little sons, 


his bear I felt certain. 
companion, Mr. J. Sullivan of 
took the stage which earried us safely 


to Lake Crescent, twenty-three miles 
Here we left the 
boys at the pleasant summer resort of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ovington, 


youngsters would get trout fishing to 


from Port Angeles. 
where the 


their hearts’ content, while we went on 
to the end of the lake, 
horses awaited us. 
out, we camped here for the night, 
starting on our thirty-mile ride the next 
morning at seven o’clock, reaching the 


where pack 


As the horses were 
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Mrs. Scott on horseback. 


Solduck Hot Springs at four o’clock 
p.m., after a most weary ride. As our 
luncheon, which I had taken pains to 
put up, had been forgotten at the head 
of Lake Crescent, our starting point, we 
had had nothing to eat all day, so a 
very hungry quartette devoured the 
bear steak sandwiches which we man- 
aged to procure at the hot sprifigs. We 
ate the sandwiches on the way, as we 
were anxious to lose no time, so as to be 
able to reach our camping place before 
dark. Up, up, panted the weary horses, 
till finally we reached a smaller lake, and 
although we were surrounded by noth- 
ing but swamp lands, I insisted upon 
making camp, as by this time it was 
seven o’clock p.m. and I was too ex- 
hausted to proceed any further. The 
packer camped with us that night, tak- 
ing the horses back to the lake next 
morning. We were too tired and weary 
to let anything awaken us, so did not 
hear the rain pelting down during the 





night. However, when we awoke and 
saw the lowering clouds and sheets of 
rain, our spirits sank, for we realized 
that the much-dreaded equinoctial gales 
had started and our prospects for hunt- 
ing were slim. 

Briefly, we sat in camp watching 
that rain pouring down for two long 
weeks. We promptly named the camp 
‘*Camp Soak,’’ and ‘‘Camp Soak”’ it re- 
mained. There seemed to be no let-up 
to it, so one morning we made up two 
packs, for each of the men, and started 
out in the rain to look tor game. We 
tramped all day, and although we saw 
several bear signs, we did not come 
across any bear, and saw nothing but 
a solemn owl all day long. We slept 
in a divide that night at the root of a 
large tree, where we found a big hollow 
space pretty dry. A roaring fire and a 
hearty supper made us feel a little bet- 
ter, but the continual rain was a de- 
pressing feature of our hunt. Finding 
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it still raining next morning, we gave 
up trying to go any further, deciding 
mutually to return, break up camp, and 
leave for Lake Crescent again. 

On our way we surprised a bear and 
her cubs, and although they were some 
two hundred yards ahead of us on one 
of the slopes, we could see them plainly, 
as the country here was pretty open. We 
all three fired simultaneously, and much 
to my delight I hit one of the eubs, my 
husband getting the other. The mother 
got away and showed no inclination at 
all to fight for the cubs, much to our 
surprise. The cubs seemed to be year- 
lings, one a little larger than the other, 
pretty big to be following the mother; 
still that may account for her indiffer- 
ence to them. I was anxious to follow 
up the mother, but Jack Sullivan as- 
sured us her hide would be worthless, 
besides perhaps we would not be able 
to even get sight of her. After firing 
she would be miles off by this time, as 
we were certain none of the shots had 
touched her. 

We packed the cubs into camp and 
reveled in the fresh meat for supper 
that night. Next day we broke up 
camp, as it was still raining, leaving 
the meat of the cubs at the springs, 
where they were glad to get it. We also 
left tent, cooking -utensils, provisions, 
ete., there, taking with us only what 
was necessary, for we knew the streams 
would be swollen after the constant 
rain of weeks. Two campers from the 
hot springs had spoken for horses, too, 
and as there were only five altogether, 
two being pack-horses, the odd horse fell! 
to me, while my husband, guide and 
packer had to foot it down to the lake 
twenty miles from the springs in the 
pouring rain. Half way down we 
reached the first crossing of the Solduck 
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and found the river swollen by the con- 
stant two weeks’ rain to a raging tor- 
rent at least 200 feet wide. Here the 
question arose, how was I to cross? The 


men found a crossing higher up on 
fallen, mossy, slippery logs. But when 
I saw these windfalls I realized I could 
never foot it on them, and keep my 
balance with the seething waters be 
neath, so decided to stick to my horse, 
who fortuntely proved to be a splendid, 





Mrs. Scott and Jack Sullivan 
at “Camp Soak.” 


sure-footed animal. My husband made 
me promise not to make a start until he 
reached the other side. 
pack horses and I waited until we saw 


The packer, 








Mr. and Mrs. Scott at “Camp Soak, 


the four men appear on the other 


shore. As soon as Mr. Seott appeared, 
he started to strip off coat, vest and 
hoots, so as to be unhampered to plunge 
in after me should my horse lose his 
footing. I must admit my heart stood 
still as my horse, after a great deal of 
urging, plunged in and the waters 
closed over the saddle. Had I been ham- 
pered with skirts I could newer have 
stuck on, but my plucky steed plunged 
and swam, while I rolled all over the 
animal, sometimes on his neck, and 
sometimes on his tail; and although the 
force of the waters carried him down 
stream and crashed him against huge 
boulders, he managed to reach the other 
shore, exhausted, but safe. I think he 
realized his responsibility. The packer 
after a great deal of trouble got across 
with the horses and packs, which were 
soaked and almost off 

We were a sorry-looking crowd by 
the time we reached Lake Crescent, 
thankful to be again at ‘‘Beardslee’’ 





Olympic Mountains, 


camp, under a dry roof. Our little sons 
welcomed us heartily and were delighted 
with the cub skins. They had had 
splendid trout fishing, the older one hav- 
ing landed a famous five-pound Beards- 
lee trout, much to his delight. 

[ was much disappointed not to have 
seen an elk in the wild, which I had so 
longed to do. All the tracks we saw 
were over two weeks old, and we con- 
eluded they had passed over the range. 

After a hearty supper while sitting 
around the grateful stove, our ‘‘soak’’ 
experiences having been told, our host, 
Mr. Ovington, regretted exceedingly our 
not having had better sport, suggested 
postponing our homeward journey for 
a day, and going up the bluffs behind 
the resort next day to try and get a 
buck, as two had been shot and brought 
in the previous week by some of the 
guests. As we had planned to reach 
Port Angeles next day, we did not much 
relish the idea of stopping over any 




















longer. However, after a little persua- 
sion we consented. 

After a hearty breakfast next morn- 
ing Mrs. Ovington handed us a small 
package each, containing a couple of 
As 
we expected to be back in about three 
hours, in time for a late luncheon, we 


sandwiches, also a flask of coffee. 


assured her we did not need to carry 


anything along. She proved wiser than 


we were and insisted upon our taking 
After climbing for 
My 


Richie going 


it along, however. 


an hour we separated. husband, 


Miss 
south, while Mr. Ovington and I went 


Jack Sullivan and 


west, after agreeing to meet at the top 
in two hours. 

There were absolutely no trails of 
We had to pick our 
windfalls, 


any deseription. 


way over up slopes and 


around bluffs, consequently our pro- 


vress was much slower than we an- 
ticipated, and we did not reach the top 
until after the noon hour. It had 


At times 
we would come to what looked to me an 


proved a hard climb, indeed. 


almost inaccessible bluff dotted sparsely 
with fir trees. Here Mr. Ovington would 
knot a rope around his waist, then after 
securing it to a-tree, pass the end down 
to me and haul me up. This was re- 
peated a number of times. At the top 
we found a good open country with deer 
tracks everywhere. 

After eating our sparse luncheon, 
which we were glad enough of now, we 
turned south to locate the other three, 
but although we walked for several 
hours we saw no sign of them and con- 
eluded they had not managed the hard 
climb to the summit. So far we had 
seen no deer, and as the sun seemed to 
be rather low we turned homewards 
We had both forgotten to take a watch 
along, so could not tell the time. At 
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sundown we jumped a young buck, both 
We both hit him, but 
After 
cleaning him, Mr. Ovington ‘‘siwashed’’ 


firing together. 
it took a third shot to down him. 


him and we retraced our steps down- 
wards. Our way lay through a canon 
bed with rounded, mossy boulders and 
slippery, unstable stones. The country 
looked unfamiliar to me, and I felt cer- 
tain this was not the way we had come 
up. I noticed Mr. Ovington anxiously 
scanning the lay of the land several 
times. I was not anxious, however, for 
[ thought if we could but reach the lake, 
our rifle shots would be heard, if not 
at Camp ‘‘Beardslee,’’ then some other 
for 


what seemed to me hours, the tops of 


eamp. After going down, down 
the tall pines seemed no nearer, so we 
mutually agreed that we were hopelessly 
lost. 
thick all around us we could only see 


Big fir and pine trees grew so 
the tops of the ones in the farther gul- 
lies. The sun had long since gone down 
and the night was getting darker and 
darker when we reached a gorge which 
feet. | 


knew I eould never elimb down, but it 


fell sheer down hundreds of 


meant several miles trying to. get 


around, so we decided to try. Mr. Oving 


ton rolled the buek down first. He went 


leaping and bumping into the © black 
abyss and we heard him still going what 
seemed to us several minutes. We at 


tempted to follow, but finding it impos- 
sible to descend in the darkness for fear 
of my missing my foothold, we made the 
cireuit, leaving the buck to his fate. It 
was not long before the pangs of hunger 
began to torment us, and we regretted 
not having had the presence of mind to 
cut off some chops from the back before 
sending him to his fate. 


Although we 
had no salt, anything would have tasted 
good at that moment. 
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With packs on their backs 


All day long we had struck no water 
and the constant tramping had made 
my throat as dry as tinder. Several 
times Mr. Ovington, noting my exhaus- 
tion, wished to make a fire and camp for 
the night, but I was too thirsty to think 
of stopping, for I was always hoping we 
would strike water on our way. I suf- 
fered agonies and realized I should have 
to keep going until I could quench my 
thirst. By this time the dafkness was 
intense and we could 
ahead 


not see a foot 
I kept falling on 
few 


of us. my 


knees every moments, stumbling 
over the trailing vines and moss-cov- 
ered windfalls. To make matters worse, 
it began to rain, and although I wore 
both sweater and hunting coat, I was 
soon soaked through and_ through. 
Stumbling, slipping, sliding, we smelt, 
more than felt, our way through the 
roughest imaginable. Every 
now and then we would shoot off three 
shots, the signal between my husband 


and myself should I ever get lost. How- 


eountry 





ever, no answering shots did we hear, 
only the echoes again and again repeated 
of our own shots, for two ranges of hiils 
were between us, which fact we discov- 
ered later. 

Judging from the distance we had de- 
seended and the feel of our tired limbs, 
we concluded it must be about 10 p. m. 
When pausing a moment to breathe I 
heard a distant sound of running water 
at my feet. I could not see an inch 
ahead of me, but feeling with my hands, 
I groped until I found the welcome lit- 
tle rill, for that is all it was, being about 
two inches wide. But it was water—and 
as I drank my fill, I felt as if nothing 
before had ever tasted as good. Now 
that I had the means at hand of quench- 
ing my thirst, and realizing we could 
make no further progress in the dark, I 
agreed to build a fire and camp until 
dawn, when we could at least see to pick 
the easiest way out of the dense woods. 
I had a bunch of matches with me, which 
I had most carefully treasured, and 




















which, fortunately, I had managed to 


keep dry. While Mr. Ovington whittled 
the wet wood, I kept the shavings in my 
hands to keep them as dry as possible. 
After feeling around in the wet earth, 
we laid the fire and kindlings and pro- 
ceeded to get a light. In my excitement, 
and being unable to see in the intense 
blackness of the night, I struck a match 
on the sulphur end of the bunch and the 
whole thing went off in a blaze. But the 
fire would not burn and although we 
both lay flat on the wet earth fanning the 
smouldering wet shavings, we were soon 
left in darkness again. 

My companion had only six matches 
left in an empty cartridge shell, and we 
both realized if these also went out, we 
would be in a deplorable predicament. 
If one has fire and water, it matters not 
where one is; a night can be passed in 
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tolerable comfort, even though it rains. 
But wet through, cold and hungry, lost 
in the dense forest, without the means of 
lighting a fire, was far from a cheerful 
prospect. Five times we rebuilt that fire 
and five times the rain soaked the smoul!- 
dering sticks and put it out. One match 
left—I knew I should have to walk and 
keep walking all night if we lost this !ast 
match, for, saturated as I was, I would 
not dare to sit still for any length of 
time. I noticed that my companion’s 
voice trembled with anxiety as he pulled 
off his coat and vest, tearing the dry lin 
ing from the latter, endeavoring to get 
start the last 
However, luck was with us, 


everything possible to 
blaze. and 
blowing, 


Here 
I sat all night drying off my wet gar- 


after about twenty minutes’ 


fanning and petting, it burned. 


ments, waiting for dawn to appear, while 





The start for the summit where Mr. 


Ovington 
Scott were lost all nigat.—Mrs. Scott to left. 


and Mrs. 
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Mr. Ovington was kept busy gathering 
wet logs enough to last the night out. 
He had lost his knife while whittling in 
the dark, so all he had to eut down huge 
limbs with was my small hunting knife, 
and a tedious, difficult process it proved. 

When the first gray light appeared 
above the tree tops, we made a start 
downwards again, I slipping and falling 
on my stiff and weary feet over the 
fallen timber and thick underbrush, at 
times having to literally crawl on hands 
and knees. By daylight we _ realized 
what kind of a country we had got into, 
and wondered how we should have fared 
if that last match had failed us. By 9 
o’elock we reached the edge of the lake 
and found several ranges between us and 
Camp ‘‘Beardslee.’? A few shots from 
our rifles was heard at the camp and my 
husband and Jack Sullivan put out in 
the boat to locate us, reaching us fully 
half a mile from our starting point. 
Such a sight as I was! The knees of my 
trousers were no more, as the constant 
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falling had worn them away. We were 
a ragged spectacle indeed, but our ap- 
pearance whole of limb was gratifying 
enough for all the folks in camp who 
had anxiously waited up all night won- 
dering where we were and how we man- 
aged. How glad everybody was and how 
good the hot coffee and everything eise 
tasted would make my story much lon- 
ger. Sufficient to add I heaved a thank- 
ful sigh of relief to reach camp once 
more after my anxious night in the 
gloomy timber. We would never go to 
the Olympics again for hunting. Game 
is exceedingly searee, hard to find, hard 
to get, and hard to see. We rode and 
drove fifty-five miles, to and from Port 
Angeles and our final camp, and all the 
way did not even see a bird or a chip- 
munk to shoot, besides it is always rair- 
ing there. 


(Every photograph wa: 


taken in the rain. I had to make time 
exposures of all.) 

In the next issue of Outdoor Life I 
shall take pleasure in telling of a hunt 
taken later by me in Jervis Inlet, B. C. 
































Ready for the hunt. 





AFTER ELK IN MONTANA. 


H. H. SMITH. 


Being an interested reader of most 


outdoor recreation, particularly _ big 
game hunting, I thought our trip to the 
Lewis and Clark Forest Reserve, Mon- 
tana, might interest some of the readers 
of Outdoor Life. 

Months of planning finally culmi- 
nated inastart from our city, Bucyrus, 
in central August 17, 1905. 


Only those who have experienced it can 


Ohio, on 


realize what it means to the business or 
professional man to be able to lay aside 
his work and, after boarding his train, 
look forward to weeks in the mountains 
absolutely free the 
trials and vexations incident to city life 


from annoyances, 
with its greed for money and prestige, 
knowing that when he returns to his du- 
ties, he is better able to cope with them, 
morally, mentally and physically. 

Our party consisted of three, and for 
convenience I shall designate them as 
Mac, Jack and the writer. The Pennsy]- 





vania Company kindly took us aboard 


the fast line and deposited us in Chicago 


in short order, where we took the 
Burlington to Denver. Our object 
in taking such an _ indirect route 
was to visit the central West, as 
well as the Portland Exposition. 
We left Denver at 9:30 a. m., via the 
Denver & Rio Grande, for Salt Lake 


City, believing this to be the most scenic 
route. Having been over it I antici- 
pated the coming surprise of my friends. 
Anyone familiar with the route would 
have been amused at the remark of Mac. 
After leaving Pueblo he inquired if we 
had seen about all of the scenery. 
Here the road follows the valley of 
the Arkansas; soon the mountains begin 
to close in, and, ere long, we have reached 
Canon City, where we take the open ob- 
servation car, and begin to wind our way 
through the Grand Canon of the 


Arkansas, the narrowest portion of 
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which is the Royal Gorge. After 
entering its depths, the train moves 
slowly along the sides of the Ar- 
kansas and around the projecting 
shoulders of dark-hued granite, deeper 
and deeper into the heart of the range. 
The erested crags grow higher, the way 
becomes a mere fissure through the 
heights and soon the cleft becomes still 
narrower, the treeless cliffs higher, the 
river closer confined; you cross the sus- 
pended bridge and the grandest part of 
the canon is reached. 

We would like to linger and explore 
this wonderful formation, but the train 
whirls us on through the upper valley 
of the Arkansas, up the heights of Ten- 
nessee Pass. We reach Salt Lake City 
at 10:30 a. m., and spend our Sunday 
seeing the city, visiting Saltair Beach, 
where Jack and Mac take a bath. But 
we must hasten, for it is the hunt we 
have started for, and we board the Ore- 
gon Short Line for Portland. After a 
day at the exposition we take the North- 
ern Pacific for Drummond, our destina- 
tion. After a comfortable night in bed, 
we were ready for our stage ride of 
forty-five miles to Ovando. This con- 
trasted markedly with Pullman service, 
and was anything but pleasant. How- 
ever, it was enjoyed. A stop was made 
at Helmville for dinner, then on to 
Ovando, where we arrived in the best 
of spirits, in good time for supper. 

Our guide, Mr. M. P. Dunham, was 
on the watch for us, and it was not long 
until we felt that we had chosen the 
right man to pilot us back in the hills. 
Thinking it best to begin our exercises 
gradually, we decided to put in the 
first day fishing for trout; also to get 
accustomed to our four-footed friends. 
After a five-mile jaunt, we were ready 
to try our luck at casting the fly, fishing 


some time with poor success, I observed 
Jack with his shoes off, pantaloons rolled 
high up, wading out in the river to a 
prospective rock, and saw he had de- 
signs on a very likely-looking pool. Be- 
coming interested in my fishing I for- 
got my friend, until I heard a suspi- 
cious splash in the water, and on looking 
for Jack, all that was visible was a lit- 
tle of his head spouting water in a man- 
ner that would have put the whale at a 
discount. He was making frantic efforts 
to get back on the rock. Perseverence 
finally landed him, and on my solicitious 
inquiry if he was wet he looked me 
squarely in the eye and replied in the 
negative. I had always believed that 
Jack was truthful, until this time; per- 
haps being warm inside he did not feel 
it. Then, Jack is a faithful member of 
the church, and it would be unkind to 
doubt him. Not being equipped with 
waders, we decided to ride the horses 
into the river and east from them. This 
we found a success,-and surely yas great 
sport, many times getting two beauties 
on at a cast; then we would drag them 
to the shore and unload. 


We made our return trip with a nice 
eatch to our credit, which our cook pre- 
pared for our dinner. Sunday morning 
we began by getting the packs and out- 
fit ready for the trip to the mountains, 
where we hoped to get our game. This, 
as many of you know, is no small task. 
The novice is of very little help in the 
selection of packs, hobbling horses, ad- 
justing the cinch, or throwing the dia- 
mond hitch; only those with consider- 
able experience can do this in a manner 
effective, that there may be no trouble on 
the trail. Too much care can not be be- 
stowed on the pack and saddle horses, 
especially the former, for they are the 
most faithful friends you will have on 
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the trip. Everything being ready, Mac 
took a shot with his camera, and we were 
off on a three-days’ pack. 

The trails were good over the foot- 
hills, and the weather fine, until about 
two o’clock, when we were caught in a 
terrifie electrical storm, which turned the 
atmosphere cold, and we had our first 
experience of rain, hail and snow on the 


prairie. One of the pack horses, a high- 


bred mare, concluded to desert, and 
necessitated a four-mile run for the 
guide and cook to round her up. The 


weather clearing and the going being 
good, we made camp well beyond the re- 
serve boundary. 

This was our first night out, and as 
it was Jack’s first trip, | am afraid the 
dampness went more than skin deep; 
but he never complained, and, while 
there were many trying ordeals, he was 
game to the end. After a hot supper, 
everybody felt better; beds were made 
and the wetting soon forgotten. The 
second morning the start was made with 
the writer in the lead. In about one 
hour’s ride I saw my first bear across 
the canon. I was not long in getting off 
my horse, and at the first opportunity 
cut loose at him with my .405, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing him roll off the 
log he was crossing and drag himself in- 
to a clump of pines. Mae in the mean- 
time had a bead on the butt of his ear, 
and had I failed to score, the result 
would have been the same; for Mac was 
never known to miss a shot. We suc- 
ceeded in getting the horses across the 
eanon and the river, finishing  bruin 
with a shot in the neck. The guide soon 
had the hide off and, with the hind quar- 
ters packed, we again took the trail, 
being highly elated over our good luck. 

The trails are very good through part 
of the reserve, being kept open by the 
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forest rangers, and very good time can be 
made over the main ones. The only ex 
citement of the day was when one of the 
horses in the pack train caught her flank 
The 
way she started down that trail, kicking 


on the end of a sharp lodge pole. 


and bucking, with the rest in a stam- 
pede, would make your hair rise; but 
we made a bold stand with the guidé, and 
they were brought up in a bunch. Good 
feed being found, we made camp for the 
night. Mae and stroll 
for a deer they thought they had lost. 
About dark Mae returned—for he 
never known to be out after dark 


Jack took a 
Was 
but 
Jack failed to connect with the camp. 
This caused us considerable uneasiness, 
for Jack 
could not afford to lose him; so we sepa- 


is a valuable fellow and we 
rated to look him up, thinking he might 
get lonely during the night. After wast 


ing considerable good wind, we con- 
cluded to fire a few shots, and were very 
much gratified to get a reply. He 
seemed very glad of our company, but 
said he was not lost; not being able to 
see his face, we accepted his word. 
the 


trail and started up the canon; here is 


The next morning we left main 
where we missed the good traveling an. 
struck it tough; nothing being in sight 
but windfalls, down timber, snow slides 
and almost inaccessible ups and downs. 
The way those horses got through it is 
a wonder. Mac usually brought up the 
rear. I can remember him in some of 
the particularly bad places, hat in hand, 
in windfalls up to his neck, trying to 
drive his horse through them, and there 
would be wafted to our ears language 
that would not look well in print. Mac 


always had a hard timé on the trail; so 
did the rest of us. 
and everything 
hunt. 


We reached camp 
looked good for the 
Our camp was situated high up 
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Our camp near the summit. 


on the range next to the continental di- 
vide, with Seapegoat mountain and its 
rocky cliffs towering above us. After a 
dinner consisting of bear rump, spuds, 
baking powder bread, evaporated fruits, 
coffee, ete., beds were made of spruce 
and a rest taken for the day. 

At this season of the year it is neces- 
sary to locate high for the hunting, as 
elk and deer keep to the higher ranges, 
where they are free from flies, heat and 
persecution. 

A good night’s rest and we are off, 
Jack and Mae going together. The 
guide and yours truly started on an in- 
spection trip up the canon, our inten- 
tion being to work to the top of the 
ranges. Many weary steps were taken, 
many miles traversed, windfalls nego- 
tiated, snowslides gotten over, and fin- 
ally tired nature succumbs; we retrace 


our steps discouraged, disgusted, and 
with the promise that if we ever get out 
of this we will never be such idiots as to 
take a trip like this again. Yet, what a 
pleasure to finally get back to camp, sat- 
isfy the inner man, roll up in our blan- 
kets, and sleep as only one ean sleep 
after a tramp over the grand old 
Rockies. It is well worth the fatigue. 
The only game sighted was grouse, both 
the blue and the Franklin. This was my 
first experience with the Franklin grouse 
(or the fool hen, as they are usually 
ealled). We never shot them if it could 
be avoided, wishing to make as little 
noise as possible, but the guide would 
knock them off a limb with a club or 
stone. This may seem strange to an east- 
erner, but we killed many of them in 
this manner. In throwing at them, if 
they were accidentally hit on the foot, 
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they would jerk up their foot, shake it, 
look at it, and move over a little farther 
and wait for you to try again. Is this 
not peculiar for a game bird? I have 
often wondered if it was not placed here 
for the benefit of some lost hunter or 
trapper who might secure food without 
a gun. In some states the porcupine is 
protected for the use of the unfortunate 
hunter, and there is a heavy fine for 
killing them. Might the Creator have 
seen this necessity in creating this 
strange bird? Mae and Jack had seen 
nothing with hair on and, like ourselves, 
very little sign, except of bear. From 
the amount of it I would judge them to 
be very numerous, and believe the 
hunter could have great sport in the 
spring months. 

One more day was spent in reconnoi- 
tering without results, so we concluded 
to move our camp over to the Atlantic 
slope on Sun river. 

The trip over the divide was replete 
with pleasant experiences, the day be- 
ing ideal with sunshine. Zigzagging up 
the slope, we began to get into higher 
country, going over the very crest of 
some of the high points, from which the 
view of the surrounding hills and val- 
leys made a picture never to be forgot- 
ten. In many places we would have an 
unobstructed view as far as the eye 
would carry, with range upon range of 
gradually receding mountains, sloping 
away to the Pacifie—some of them cov- 
ered with solid pine forests, others tree- 
less and brown, some showing the effects 
of former fires, and in the valley a river 
as bright as a mirror, seemingly no 
wider than a ribbon. All this was surely 
a sight to be admired. It is under these 
circumstances that one is so thoroughly 
impressed with the vastness of the moun- 
tain country. I have been over them 





different times by rail, as well as by 
wagon, but to one who wishes to see 
them in their true significance | would 
advise them to get aboard a cayuse and 
take it slow, for you will never regret it. 
It is not within the pale of brush or 
pen to describe the grandeur of moun- 
tain scenery. 

Working down the eastern slope the 
guide located us in an extensive green 
timber section, with sign of game of all 
kinds everywhere; elk wallows were nu 
merous, several extensive licks were in 
close proximity to camp, while tracks 
and trails were recently made; very nat 
urally we thought we had struck a hunt- 
ers’ paradise. Plenty of grouse had 
fallen to Jack’s unerring rifle on the 
way over, and we were not long in doing 
justice to a good supper; we never 
stopped for dinner when on the trail, 
and after a week in the mountains one’s 
stomach develops a very great amount of 
attention. 

Mae, Jack and the guide took an 
early start in the morning, with the best 
wishes from those at camp, only to re- 
turn late in the afternoon to report see- 
ing two blacktail. Jack secured a shot, 
but failed to draw blood. The writer 
took an independent route and suc- 
ceeded in getting badly mixed up in his 
bearings, but finally located camp, con- 
eluding a tenderfoot had better have a 
guide in that kind of a country. 

In the morning the guide and I took 
our horses and made an extensive trip 
to Scapegoat mountain, trusting we 
might find an elk, but more especially to 
look for goat. After beating up the 
country pretty thoroughly and failing 
to start anything, we concluded to tie 
up the horses and work up into goat 
eountry. This, as many of you know, 
consists of the hardest kind of climbing. 
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As we were about to begin the ascent 
the guide in advance called me, ana said 
lon not 


that he had seen a mountain 


over a hundred yards from us, in the 
rocks and down timber. I wanted that 
lion, and wanted him bad, but after 
tramping the locality in general we 

As I was 


struggling over rocks and througa down 


failed to get sight of him. 
timber, in the hope of catching a glimpse 
of his yellow catship I suddenly stum- 
bled onto a poreupine and have a dis- 


rhe tepee—don't they look nice?? 

tinct remembrance of my hair beginning 
to rise, until I saw what it The 
chances being in favcy of the hon we 


was. 


gave it up and started to climb. Be- 
fore we were on top I felt it was wind, 
more than a goat, that J] wanted, for I 
thought there 
Montana to fill my lungs, 
feeling of exhilaration 
you get on 


was not enough air in 
yet what a 
there is when 
top. On 
country through tl 


spotted an old billy 


surveying the 
vlass the guide 


across a canon 


The guide took 
me around the end of that canon at 
speed, furgetting all about 
our aching limbs, for billy was up and 
moving off. Arriving on the other side 
and above where we last saw him, we 
began to search for him. Carefully go- 
ing along the ledge, I spied him in some 
scrub pines below me, not more than 
forty feet distant. Surely he was a fine 
specimen. **Take 
flashed 


quietly sunning himself. 


race horse 


Now for my goat. 


him through the _ kidneys,’’ 








through my mind with lightning rapid- 
ity, for it is the best part in view. I 
threw my gun to my shoulder, but be- 
fore I could get a bead on him he 
whirled on those hind feet and was 
down the cliff, out of sight for good. We 
had gotten too close to him; but that is 
hunter’s luck. Not being able to locate 
him again we made our way down to 
our horses and back to camp, finding 
Mac and the cook on the way. Mac 
thought he had been all over Montana, 
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Jack 
and Mae tried their luck on Monday, 
without success, and Mae and the guide 
duplicated it on Tuesday; so 
cided to move camp to lower country, as 
it was apparent the elk had moved. | 
have been told they will do this in one 
night, perhaps changing their range as 
far as fifty miles, and as we had seen no 
very fresh sign in the past three days, 
it must have been true in this instance. 


and all he had seen was grouse. 


we de- 


Accordingly we packed up on Wednes- 
day morning and hit the trial for two 
days more, reaching camp on the third 
day, having camped out on the trail 
twice. Very ‘naturally our enthusiasm 
had become somewhat dampened 
in this dry climate 


even 
for we had not been 
killing anything except time and money ; 
but there are many pleasures on a trip 
besides the murdering of game; however, 
our spirits went away above par, 
we were going into camp the 
who was somewhat in advance, saw a 
five-pointer, and from the numerous sign 
we felt that we had eventually struck 
their range. Perseverence in hunting, 
as in other pursuits of life, usually 
brings its reward. Mae and the guide 
went for a hunt in the evening, and 
hearing one bugle, followed the cause of 
it, but failed to get him, due to lack of 
daylight. Saturday morning the guide 
and writer took an early start, deter- 
mined to get an elk if an all-day hunt 
would do it. After hunting for an hour 
or more, while we were taking a rest a 
very faint whistle came floating across 
the canon. 


for as 


cuide, 


Immediately we were up 
and moving down into the eanon, ears 
on the alert for that weleome bugle; 
making quite a little detour to get .to 
windward of him, we began carefully 
working our way up the mountain side 
toward where we heard him. Would he 


Where 
there he gives another blast. 


was he? Ah! 
We hurry 
on with nerves tense, heart throbbing as 


bugle again? 


we climb the steep incline, and feel we 
must soon stop for breath; but no rest 
now, for he may be traveling, and we 
will not get a shot; we must be close to 
him 


now. Perhaps he has scented us 


and moved on. No, there goes another 
blast of his trumpet, and he is higher up ; 
what if there are some cows with him, 
We climb hur 
riedly but carefully up. Ah! there he 
is. I see nothing but those magnificent 
antlers. 


and they give the alarm? 


He is traveling: the enide 
warns me to shoot, I wait a second and 
see his color. A hasty aim and my .405 


speaks. The guide’s little .25-35 eracks 
almost in harmony and he crashes 
throuch the brush. Again the .25-35 


eracks. He cireles the slope and stops. 
badly, yes, mortally, wounded. He is 
facing me and I put one in the point of 
his shoulder and he falls with a crash, 
rolling down the hill, lodging against a 
pine. We go down and admire him, a 
noble twelve-pointer: we look for the 
shots, which had all taken effect, the 
first one going through the heart, which 
we find split one half its length, the 
other shots having been unnecessary, had 
we known it. But keep shooting until 
the 
Taking the sealp, hind quarters, 


they are down is always hunter’s 
rule. 
and sirloin, we hang them up and start 
for camp, where the rest are anxiously 
awaiting our return. I think every 
body enjoyed elk steak for dinner. The 
afternoon we spent in bringing in the 
trophies and all the meat we could pack. 
Only two days remained for hunting, 
as we expected to start for Ovando on 
Tuesday. 

The morning following my good luck 
Mae, in company with the guide, deter- 
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Dunham's cabin at Ovando—ready for home. 


mined to get an elk, and we surely 


thought they would succeed, for we 
could hear the elk bugling; and as | 
write this it seems to me I can hear them 
send forth their challenge of defiance. 
We all hoped Mae would come in with a 
head, but toward evening they returned, 
tired and disconsolate, Mae feeling that 
his only opportunity had gone, as it was 
Jack’s turn on the morrow. They re- 
ported having seen one, but did not get 
a shot; he consoled himself, however, 
with the 


good fishing on the way out. 


grouse and the pfomise of 

Tuesday the lowering clouds warned 
us it would be unsafe to attempt to cross 
the divide. The party concluded it would 
be better to remain in lower country 
than to be caught on the top in a 
storm. 

Our delay proved to be Mac’s good 
fortune. With little hope of success on 
his part, he and the guide started out for 
another day’s hunt. Before a_ great 
while I heard them firing, and from the 








frequency of it, feared they had encoun- 
tered a band of hostile Indians. I was 
about as anxious to hear the results of 
that shooting as a candidate is to hear 
the election returns. Before long they 
eame marching back, the guide carrying 
an exceedingly fine twelve-pointer, and 
Mae wearing a smile that would exceed 
‘““Teddy’’ as his best. However, he was 
not alone in his happiness, for we were 
all very glad to secure another head, and 
had Jack been able to get one our cup 
would have been full. The afternoon was 
spent in getting in readiness for an early 
start, and while engaged in skinning out 
the head we were surprised to have a 
golden eagle swoop down into our camp, 
evidently being attracted by the meat. 
We captured him, making one more spec- 
imen to be mounted. 

Having completed our hunt, we hit the 
trail, expecting to get over the divide 
by night ; but as we reached higher coun- 
try it commenced to rain, and by the 
time we arrived at the summit it was 














snowing and blowing a perfect blizzard, 
obscuring all land marks. Look where 


we might, nothing could be seen but 
clouds, nothing being visible by which 
We worked 


our way down below the storm area, find- 


we could get our bearings. 
ing water and feed. We camped for the 
night and hoped it would clear by morn- 
ing. We soon had a fire going and the 
tepee up, and with the inner man satis 
fied we rolled in our blankets, our day’s 
The 
the day 
Mae had 


trouble and 


trials forgotten in_ sleep. storm 
abated during the night and 
dawned bright with sunshine. 
developed some rheumatic 
thought to dry his shoes during the night 
by raking the remains of the fire in the 
tepee aside; he set them on the heated 
ground, admonishing us not to disturb 
them, but forgot the open top in the te- 
pee. It rained during the night, they 
caught the water, and he learned that the 
driest part of the tent was not in the 
center. 

We goat the 
way out, but it was at too long range, 


had some shooting on 
and as our time was limited we relue- 
tantly passed them by. The trail being 
excellent, we made splendid time, camp- 
ing on Young’s creek the second day at 
noon. We had been promised some good 
fishing at this place, and Jack and Mac 
certainly had a glorious time landing 
salmon trout ranging from five to six- 
pounds, the largest 


thirty-four inches in length. 


teen measuring 
It is cer- 
tainly good sport playing those big beau- 
ties. The boys had the time of their 
lives, while the writer contented hi:nself 
by looking on. 
Saturday afternoon packed to 
Dunham’s cabin, arriving at 7:30 p. m., 


we 


having traveled two hours in the dark. 
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We depended on the horses to find the 
trail, which they did, finally landing us 
at the cabin, cold, wet, and hungry. 
This was the only roof we had enjoyed 
during the trip, either sleeping in the 
open or the tepee every night. Sunday 
we struck Ovando, just twenty-two days 
Not having had 
this 


from the time we left. 


news from home during all time, 


‘the postoffice was promptly visited; ob 


ligations to the guide liquidated, busi 
ness suits reluctantly put on, and then 
we were ready for the stage to Drum 
mond, where we took the Northern Pa- 
cifie for home via St. Paul and Chi- 
cago. 

To those who may contemplate a hunt 
that the 


advantageous time to leave for the moun 


in this section | believe most 
tains would be about September 15th, as 
the elk would be ranging lower, the rut- 
ting at its height, the surface more fa 
vorable to hunt on, for at the time we 
hunted it was extremely dry, making it 
very difficult to approach game. 

There is no doubt of the game being 
there, but to secure a specimen of each 
of the different kinds of game found in 
this locality would require from four to 
six weeks. To the sportsmen visiting 
Ovando I would say that he will find the 
people ever ready to contribute to his 
pleasure and success; they are not of the 
class.’’ 


‘*hold up’”’ Our veteran guide 


is a gentleman of intelligence, thor- 
oughly capable in his vocation, a total 
abstainer; he enjoys his cigar at home, 
but never smokes while out with a party. 
His chief aim is to get the game and 


please those under him. It would hardly 


be right to close without saying a good 
word for Charles Ellis, our cook, who 
filled the position to the satisfaction of 
us all. 
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“'Tis no chain of love that binds you.” 


THE EXILE. 


Poor little exile, though the pet of the hunters, 
*Tis no chain of love that binds you so well. 
You see in the distance the trail to your birthplace 


That leads through the cool depths of the jungle- 
like dell, 


*Twas in the dawning, when the crack of the rifle 
Brought low to the earth your mother so true; 

She fell to the earth and her great heart was broken 
As she gave at the last all her glances to you. 


Woe in the forest! On that day of the autumn, 
The pines sobbed their song of solemn farewell. 
The birds hushed their greeting, scarce stirring the 
silence, 


The wind ceased caressing the dainty bluebell. 


Poor little orphan! Are your thoughts with your mother? 
Close to whose side you have wandered all day? 

Hunting the mountains for acorns and berries, 
Through thickets of scrub oak and thence far away? 


Over the mountains in the cool of the evening; 
Back to your home you would wander for rest. 
High up in a cavern, by trees and vine covered, 
You snuggled so close to that warm, furry breast. 














“She fell to the earth and her great heart was broken.” 



































“Cool depths of the jungle- “Back te your home you 
like dell.” would wander for rest.” 


Softly the pine trees crooned to you a lullaby, 
Gently the moon-lady gave you her light; 

There flamed on the mountain the gay Manzanita 
With offerings of berries so scarlet and bright. 


Well may they 
hunters; 
Sorrow enough have you had for all days; 
Too soon they will take you from out of your homeland 
To learn of the city and its restless ways. 


treat you! All these brave hearted 


Sick will your heart be for the smell of your woodland. 
Quick may Time blot all the past that it can; 
Plenty to eat and a soft bed to lie on- 
Your portion, alone, in this strange land of man. 


KATHARINE FALL. 





“Well may they treat you, 
these brave-hearted hunters,” 
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OLD PUP’S LAST BATTLE. 


GEORGE W. LEE. 


Above our cabin where the little 
stream broke away from the mountains 
I had built a pen where each year I fat- 
tened a few hogs; the pen was built 
strong enough to cage a bear; it was 
made so in order to protect the swine 
from the California lions that were plen- 
tiful in the mountains and seemed to 
have a hankering for corn-fed pork 
above all other dainties. 

Through the small hours one morn- 
ing in early fall we heard Old Pup bay- 
ing in the canon above the hog pen. At 
the first streak of grey light that strug- 
gled through our little window I was out 
of bed and said to my wife: 

‘I will go up and shoot the eat for 
the dog.’’ 

‘I will go with you,’’ she — replied, 
and prepared to accompany me. 

My old Colt’s was out of order, and 
the last bullet for my muzzle-loading 
rifle had brought down a deer on the 
previous day. 

Not stopping to take the time to build 
a fire and mould some more bullets, 
with a butcher knife and hammer I eut 
a couple of loads of square slugs from a 
lead pipe; then rammed one load down 
on top of a heavy charge of Pu Pont’s 
best. 

‘I just need one more cat skin to 
complete another robe,’’ said my wife, as 
we walked along. ‘‘I hope it will be a 
nice one, for the robe I am making now 
will be the prettiest one by far that I 
have ever made. It will not be for sale; 
I intend to keep it for the new buggy 
you have promised me. Then with our 
new harness for the black colts our turn- 
out will be the envy of the plains.’’ 


As we passed the hog pen I noticed 
that the great fat porkers were not cud- 
dled up in their warm sheltered corner 
snoozing in blissful ignorance that kill- 
ing time was near at hand; but were on 
their feet, bristling and alert. 

A couple of hundred yards farther up 
the canon, on the side of the hill near 
the creek, we found faithful Old Pup at 
his post at the root of a large oak tree; 
he weleomed us with a voice hoarse 
with long baying, and I saw that he was 
unusually exeited. We were well under 
the tree when we heard a growl that 
caused us to look quickly up, and there, 
stretched upon a great limb, was a huge 
mountain lions With my hand on my 
wife’s shoulder I drew her back. 

‘*Go across the creek and wait for 
me,’’ I said. 

Krom a ledge of granite a craggy 
boulder jutted up in the shadow of the 
tree. With my gun in my hand I 
climbed to the top, which brought me 
within twenty feet of the lion. When 
he looked across at me and, snarling, 
showed his great white fangs, for a 
moment I hesitated; but the opportunity 
for a shot was too good to be lost, or 
even post poned until I could go back to 
the house and mould a few bullets; 
which I could have done without risk of 
the lion’s escape. Raising my gun, I 
took deliberate aim at the brute’s head, 
and when I touched the hair trigger I 
made the mistake too common among 
hunters—the mistake of haste. It was 
a mistake that cost honest Old Pup his 
life and brought one of the saddest re- 
grets to mine. 
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At the erack of the gun the lion ran 
along the limb of the tree and down the 
trunk like a eat. Before he had fairly 
struck the ground the dog seized him by 
the throat, and then ensued a fight that, 
live a thousand years, I could not forget. 
Brave Old Pup! He -had early learned 
the law of tooth and fang; but at last 
he had crossed the path of a foe that 
was beyond his His old 
trick of eluding the claws of a eata- 
mount, the horns of a bull or the tusks 
of the wild boar would not hold good 
with the hon 
kind. 

With confidence in my 
dog, from my perch I watched the com- 
bat. The supple, sinewy lion 
and twisted like a serpent 


reckoning, 


one of the largest of its 
unbounded 


writhed 
in the iron 
clutch of Old Pup’s jaws at his throat, 
as over and over they rolled. When | 
saw my dog’s body streaked with deep 
red furrows, ploughed by the claws of 
the lion’s hind feet, I climbed from the 
rock and hastened to give him a helping 
hand. 

As | came up to that panting, seeth- 
ing ball of life I raised the long barrel 
of my old Kentucky rifle and brought 
it down with deadly aim at the lion’s 
head; but at that instant 
turned so that the blow fell upon the 
heads of both dog and lion; but the most 
crushing blow fell upon my heart. Poor 
Old Pup was knocked almost lifeless; 
his hold was broken; the lion was free. 
With that blow the barrel of my rifle 
parted from the stock; before I could re- 
cover my weapon the lion 


they had 


was on its 
feet and with a wicked snar! slunk away 
up the canon. 

Never can I forget the look my dog 
gave me when, reeking with blood, he 
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staggered to his feet; then dazed but un 
daunted, with feeble and uncertain steps 
he galloped away in pursuit of his foe. 

The fion ran up the gulch to where 
the water had cut a passage through a 
ledge of rock; he cleared the gulf at a 
then 
side toward where my wife 
standing, rooted to the 
fright. I met the crazed brute just in 
front of her and dealt it a terrific blow 
with the gun barrel; at that he whirled 
and started back in the direction whence 


bound, down on the 


came other 


was stiii 


vround with 


he came. My wife now needed all my at- 
tention, but as soon as I could leave her 
I went up the canon to hunt for my) 
dog. On a rocky point I came upon the 
another 
the dog had 
seen the lion leap across the stream and 
The dog had found a 
erossing farther up, and when coming 
down they had met again. 


red and unmistakable signs of 
battle and eoneluded that 


change his course. 


But where were they? I searched the 
battleground, and there in a hole where 
a tree had been uprooted, lay the wild 
supple creature in the throes of death. 
Old Pup was stretched across the lion’s 
unresting body, mangled dead. 
How the fight at the root of the tree 
would have terminated, had | not inter- 


and 


fered, 1 can not say; but when remov- 
ing the lion’s skin I saw the effect of the 
slugs in the side of his head, | was sur- 
prised at the animal’s wonderful vital- 
ity. 

When my wife had finished the robe 
it was beautiful indeed. The big lon 
skin was in the middle, bordered with 
soft pelts of eatamounts. 

‘*You may sell it,’’ she said, ‘‘1 don’t 
eare to see it; yes, sell it; but it will 
never bring the price we paid for it.’’ 
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OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 

birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 
during the past three years. Each of the above pictures is beautifully printed in tie 
true colors on separate sheets (size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50; 
any 16 for 90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fowl 


in the collection, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable 
collection for den or dining room decoration. 























RARE ANIMAL PICTURES 
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On the succeeding six pages are 
shown some of the choicest pictures from 
Mr. W. T. Hornaday’s latest book, 
‘*Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies,”’ 
which 1s just from the press of Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. These 
plates are reproduced in Outdoor Life 
by special permission of Mr. Hornaday 
and Charles Secribner’s Sons, and we be- 
lieve our critical big game readers will 
appreciate them as being among the very 


best pictures of the kind ever published. 














Mr. Phillips Regrets the Impending Extinction of the Grizzly Bear 


From ‘Camp-Fires in the Canadian Rockies;” copyright, 1906, by W. T. Hornaday 
by permission of Charles Scribner's Sons 





*¢The Moment of Triumph’’—Caught Unawares 


From “Camp-Fires in the Canadian Rockies; copyright, 1906, by W. T. Hornaday; 
by permission of Charles Scribner's Sons. 

















Drawn by Charles B. Hudson. 


From 





Risking his Life for a Kid 


“Camp-Fires in the Canadian Rockies;” copyright, 1906, 


by permission of Charles Scribner's Sons. 





by W. T. Hornaday; 














The Size of a Mountain Goat 


The author's specimen, after falling 100 feet, and rolling 200 feet on the slide-rock. 


From “Camp-Fires in the Canadian Rockies; copyright, 1906, by W. T. Hornaday 
by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated 
to the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been 
committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the 
carrying out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to 
divert such information from the game department channels, but rather to _ solicit 
such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the 
informant. 














A remarkable set of Texas deer horns with 28 points. Owned 
by Albert Friedrich, San Antonio, Tex. 





A REAL RECORD SHEEP HEAD. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—My attention has you have published measurements and cuts 
been called to two remarkable sheep heads of on page 618 in your December issue, 
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You do not state if, the heads are for 
sale, or who the owner is. Although these 
heads are very badly mounted, if you can 
buy them and guarantee measurements I 
will pay you $1000 for the two heads. I do 
not care anything about the width between 
the points. The only measurements that I 
shall be particular about are the length and 
circumference of each horn, and especially 
the circumference. It takes a very large 
sheep horn to go above 16% inches in cir- 
cumference, and two or three inches more 
than 16% has a great deal to do with the 
price and value of a head. I do not say 
that the measurements you have given are 
not correct; but often the measurements 
are taken with a string, or linen tape, that 
stretches; therefore I would advise you to 
measure the heads with a steel tape. 

I own the largest known Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep head in the world, and am send- 
ing you a photograph of same by this mail. 
It might be well for you to publish this rec- 
ord sheep head, so your readers can com- 
pare it for size, curve, wrinkles, length of 


horns and general appearance, with those 
shown in your December and November is- 
sues. 

This record sheep was killed in British 
Columbia in 1885. Each horn measures 18% 
inches in circumference and 52% inches in 
length. If you will put a reading or magni- 
fying glass over the photograph the tape 
will show these measurements. The head 
has been measured by hundreds of sports 
men and naturalists from all parts of the 
world; also by an agent of Rowland Ward 
of London, who gives a photograph of the 
head, on page 366, third edition of ““Records 
of Big Game,” and places it on record as 
the largest known Rocky Mountain sheep 
head. This head is not for sale and I do 
not want it published as an advertisement, 
but simply to show your readers what a rec- 
ord head looks like and give them a chance 
to obtain a good cut or photograph of it. I 
mention this fact as I received 127 letters 
in one day asking for photographs of the 
three sheep heads you published in your 
November issue, which shows that not only 

















Mr. Sheard’s record head. 
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Outdoor Life has a large circulation but its 


1 readers are interested in Rocky Mountain 
14) sheep heads. 
} It seems remarkable to me that these 


large sheep heads should show up at this 
re late date when since 1885 I have spent 
| thousands of dollars advertising all over 
the West and North, offering a very big 
price for a Rocky Mountain sheep head that 
would equal or beat my record sheep head, 
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and until now have been unable to find oné, 
although it seems to me that every big 
game hunter, professional trapper, man, 
woman and child in the West and North 
must be in possession of or have received 
at some time one of my price lists and offer, 
as I have issued several tons of price lists 
since 1885 and spread them broadcast. 
W. F. SHEARD. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


‘ 

| 

1 

" THE CHANGING SEASON. 

A floating, gray, inconstant cloud, The changing Seasons softly come— 
Fleeing before the wind, And just as softly go; 

Doth herald in another time; A summer breeze flits through the trees, 

iy A season comes behind And then—the falling snow. 

at That trailing, flying mist. The breeze it whispered a farewell; 

: It heralds in the driving rain, The snow came drifting down, 
a i The wild goose’s hurrying flight And burdened all the cherry leaves— 
i ; The duck’s swift rocket past the sight A frosting on a crown 


Straight into the night. 
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Walter Kephart, the rifle authority. 
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That late did gleam with red. 


JESSIE ZANE CARTER. 
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Editor Outdoor Life: William Binkley 
and Charles Purdy—long-sought poachers in 
Yellowstone Park, who, it is claimed, were 
implicated in the killing of a game warden 
there during the month of October—and A. 
G. Booth, a Los Angeles taxidermist, were 
arrested in this city on a felony charge yes- 
terday, November 20th, by County Game 
Warden W. B. Morgan. 

A carload of elk horns, heads, hides, 
scalps and teeth, worth $10,000, and con- 
signed to A. G. Booth & Co., No. 511 South 
Los Angeles street, were confiscated. 

Tearing up the floor of a vacant store- 
room adjoining the taxidermy establishment, 
Game Warden Morgan discovered eight elk 
scalps that had been recently hidden there. 

This is probably the largest confiscation 
of taxidermy supplies ever made in the 
United States, and Morgan has made a note- 
worthy and sensational capture of men who 
for months have evaded the officers of Idaho 
and Wyoming. 

The freight car containing the game was 
chartered at St. Anthony, Idaho. Beside 
Yellowstone, Jackson’s Hole and other dis- 
tricts surrounding the Yellowstone, are gov- 
ernment preserves, and it is in these dis- 
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tricts that Binkley and Purdy are supposed 
to have done most of their killing. The fact 
that the shipment left Idaho without a per- 
mit, untagged and falsely represented as 
“household goods” makes a case against 
the men. 

While the men admit that two other ship- 
ments from them were confiscated by offi- 
cers of Wyoming, it is believed still other 
shipments have slipped through, and it is 
possible that railroad companies will be 
called to account as being parties to the vio- 
lation of the law. The condition of the elk 
hides and scalps demonstrates that Bink- 
ley and Purdy are old hands at the game. 
The articles are all in splendid condition, 
and will be put under the care of a taxider- 
mist, possibly even Booth, for preservation. 

Morgan, who made the capture, has been 
game warden of Los Angeles county four 
years, and has done good, thorough work. 
He has been a resident of this city twenty- 
two years and was one of the first men to 
canvass the county in the interest of pro- 
tection for game. He worked hard to get 
many of the present game laws passed by 
the Legislature. F. J. RAND. 

Los Angeles, California. 


REJUVENATION OF CALIFORNIA’S GAME INTERESTS. 


Editor Outdoor Life: Knowing you to be 
always interested in fish and game protec- 
tion in California, I thought you might like 
to know what was done at the Sportsmen’s 
Convention, held at Monterey on November 
9th and 10th, 1906. On Friday evening, No- 
vember 9th, an open meeting was held in 
the Works opera house in the city of Mon- 
terey. This meeting was attended by sev- 
eral hundred ladies and gentlemen. Ney 
Otis, secretary of the Monterey Fish and 
Game Protective Association, was chairman. 
Among the features of the program were 
addresses as follows: Address of welcome, 
by H. T. Payne, president, C. F. & G. P. A.; 
“The Reason Why,” by Walter R. Welch; 
“The Benefits of Fish and Game in General,” 
by A. R, Orr; “Fish and Game and Their 


Relation to Future Generations,” by H. C. 
Hall. 


On Saturday morning at 10 a. m. the con- 
vention went into executive session. 


From Thursday evening (at which time 
the delegates began to arrive) until Saturday 
midnight, the delegates lost not a moment 
and worked like Trojans, stopping only to 
get a bite to eat, and a little sleep. The 
adoption of the report of the executive com- 
mittee, I think, proves the chief deputy of 
the commission to be “egotistical,” “incom- 
petent,” “unreliable” and “unscrupulous,” 
and that “he does not now, never did, nor 
never will enjoy the respect and confidence 
of the people,” and that the charges made 
against him and the commission were not 
the “wild charges of discharged employes, 
bent on venting their spite on the chief dep- 
uty and the commission,” but that they were 
indisputable facts. 

The commission and the chief deputy 
demanded the proofs—they got them. Ev- 
ery influence was brought to bear in their 
behalf, but the delegates would not be in- 
fluenced or intimidated. They stood up as 
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American sportsmen should; they did their 
nonest duty—and it can be said of them 
“Well done, thou good and faithful serv- 
ants.” 


It is to be expected that the commission 
will not uphold the bill agreed upon by the 
delegates, especially those parts which re- 
duce the bag limit on duck, stops their sale 
and relates to the hunting license clause; 
but it took the delegates less than ten min- 
utes to raise nearly $1,000 to send men to 
the next Legislature to fight for their bill. 
Much good is expected, and must result from 
this meeting. The mountain sections as well 
as the valley sections of the state were well 
represented; about thirty-five associations 
were represented by about 200 delegates, and 
these delegates will return home and tell 
their people that the fish and game laws are 
not proposed by the rich; that they are not 
proposed for the special benelfit of any class 
of people; that they do not discriminate in 
favor of the privileged few, but that on the 
other hand the fish and game laws are en- 
acted for the benefit of all the people and 
with speciai favors to none. 


The subject had been ducks. It was au- 
tumn, and the flight was on. The Prize Liar 
had just finished an exciung but not wholly 
authentic tale of some remarkable marks- 
manship of his own in times past. He reared 
back in the saloon chair, piaced his feet on 
the fender and waited for the exclamations 
of wonder that usually greeted his tales of 
prowess with gun and rod. ‘There chanced 
to be a recent arrival in the crowd, one who 
claimed his nativity in Missouri and was 
rather proud of it. We knew but little of 
him, save that he had proven himself a royal 
good fellow on the few occasions that we 
had an opportunity to test him. He casu- 
ally winked at the crowd and jaunched this 
one: 

“The most remarkable shot gt ducks that 
I ever knew of being made was made by my 
brother and I at a little lake back in Mis- 
souri. In the spring when the Missouri over- 
flows its banks it leaves hundreds of little 
lakes scattered all over the river bottoms. 
These are the resting places of thousands of 
ducks in the fall when they are going south. 
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A WONDERFUL SHOT. 
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The near future promises to see a revo 
lution in the cause ol fish and game protec- 
tion in this stale, and tue sportsmen believe 
that in the Hon. James N. Willett, governor- 
elect, Llaey Bave a true friend to Wwe game 
cause ald one who will lend them every 
possibile assistance—one who recognizes iis 
vaiue and ope who will do all he can to per- 
peluale ils supply. 

Caulornia Las awakened and from this on 
there wlll be bo “monKeying”’ wilh We laws 
lhat protect the fish, the game, the song 
virdsS anu the torests. ‘this tact was Lully 
aemonstrated by the action taken by the 
delegates at the Monterey meeting. 

WALTER kK, WiauCn., 

Capitola, Calif. 


[The outcome of the above meeting was 
loOkeu lorward tO Wilh diucod interest by 
sporlsmen aii Over the Pacilic Coast, as it 
uelermined wielher tae associauion would 
upooid the policy of Chel Deputy Vogeli- 
Sang of the California Game Commission, 
wich it claimed was destructive to tue 
game interests of California, ‘he associa- 
uon denounced Vogeisang’s admunistration, 
by a vole of 117 to 57.—kditor.] 






There was one of these on our place, and 
my brother and 1 were hunting that fall tor 
tne market at St. Louis. lt was rather slow 
work, knocking down 50 or 100 ducks a day, 
so we hit on a pian for killing them whole- 
sale. We made a flat-bottom skiff and took 
a long piece of heavy gas-pipe and con- 
structed it into a swivel gun and placed that 
in the bow of the skiff. The whole business 
was covered with dried grass until it looked 
like a big muskrat house floating on the 
water, One night just before sunset we 
loaded the gun with a pound of DuPont and 
four pounds of chilled shot and pushed off 
from the shore. The lake was just literally 
covered with ducks. Gradually we herded 
them toward the upper end of the lake. 
When we had them all in a bunch my 
brother touched her off. Well, sirs, the ef- 
fect was simply tremendous. That gun 
kicked that boat backwards around that lake 
four times! When she finally stopped we 
gathered up $27 worth of dead ducks. When 
we came to look at the gun we found it 
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had only snapped. If that gun had gone off 
there is no telling how many ducks we would 
have killed.” 

He got up slowly and wandered out. The 


Prize Liar looked after him until he turned 

the corner and sadly remarked: “That fellow 

tells things that have no foundation in fact.” 
Cc. S. MOODY, M.D. 


AN ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD NIMROD. 


Editor Outdoor Life: I have just returned 
from a hunting trip to Green valley, which 
is in the mountains northeast of San Ber- 
nardino, where I went in company with my 
father and several friends after deer, and, 
strange as it may seem, I was the only one 
successful in killing the game we were after. 
I succeeded in killing, the first day out, a 
splendid specimen of a four-roint buck. I 
used a .22 Special Winchester repeater, and 
succeeded in hitting the deer five times out 
of a total of seven shots fired, all shots be 


ing fired while the deer was on the run. 
As it was the largest killed so far this 
season in this section, and as I am but 
eleven years of age, I am naturally proud of 
my achievement and hope you will find space 
enough in your valuable magazine to print 
this letter, and thus show other boys of my 
age what can be accomplished by a little per- 
severance. Although I have hunted for deer 
several times, this is the first one I have 
ever killed. ALBERT MILLER. 
Highlands, California. 


STATISTICS OF HUNTING LICENSES. 


The license system has proved the most 
successfu] method thus far devised of rais- 
ing funds for game protection. It has un- 
dergone rapid development in recent years 
and has reached a point in nine states where 
the income which it has produced has placed 
the game warden department on a seif-sus- 
taining basis. It has also furnished useful 
statistics hitherto unavailable in regard to 
the number of hunters in states which have 
adopted both resident and non-resident 
licenses. Thus, according to a late report 


issued by T. S. Palmer, in charge of game 
preservation under the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, examination of the re- 
turns shows that in 1905 nearly 10,000 li- 
censes were issued to non-residents, or peo- 
ple hunting outside their own states; that 
in seventeen states and three provinces of 
Canada 511,905 licenses were issued to resi- 
dents, and that, so far as figures are avail- 
able, the total number of licensed hunters 
in the United States and Canada was more 
than half a million and the amount paid for 
licenses more than $600,000. 


FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—One of my nieces 
—she’s a pretty good-sized girl, being thirty- 
six years of age—lives on North Bend plan- 
tation, about ninety miles west of New Or- 


leans. She was very anxious to have me 
visit her, which I did last Sunday, but could 
only stay there two nights and one day. The 
people on the plantation were very much 
amused when I told them that I never bunt 
bear with a shotgun. Most of the hunters 
in this section use a double-barreled shot- 
gun, when they can muster up sufficient 
courage to get within range of a bear, and 
if they fail to kill him with one or both 
barrels, they drop the gun and start for tall 
timber. I was told while on the plantation 
that I could not get a darkey, nor a dozen 


of them, to go hunting with me, if I relied 
upon getting a bear with a rifle, and in talk- 
ing to some of the darkies, I found they were 
right. They would sooner put a rope around 
their neck and jump out of a tree than hunt 
a bear with a rifle, for there would be a 
chance of the rope breaking, but they think 
there wouldn’t be one chance in ten thou- 
sand with a rifle, 

I am going up to the plantation again 
soon, and intend to get a bear or two if 
there are any left, but I can assure you that 
I will not shoot one so long as he is in a 
trap, nor will I use anything but a rifle, even 
if forced into close quarters. My niece in- 
forms me that the bear are so thick around 
the plantation that they get into and de- 
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stroy the cane, and that the trapper manages 
to get as high as three and four in one week 
very often. I understand there is plenty 
of good deer hunting in and around the 
swamps, but nobody thinks of going after 
one with anything but a shotgun. 

The “skeeters” here are quite good-sized 
fellows, and three or four of them can easily 
bore holes through a stone monument, clinch 
their bills, and walk off with it, inscription 
and all. I saw one just a few minutes ago, 
which was unable to get out of the window 


NORTHWESTERN 


Blue grouse are plentiful in Diamond 
Park (about twelve miles from Hahn’s Peak, 
Colorado), and there are a good many deer, 
but they are hard to find, and need no pro- 
tection legally. Mrs. H. killed seven big 
blue grouse with her little Savage .22 one 
forenoon, just above the camp, after a long 
climb to the top of one of the biggest moun- 
tains around the park. 

Coyotes are very plentiful around here 
now (October 23d), and you can see them al- 
most any time if you go out from town a 
few miles. This morning about 7 o’clock, 
just after I had got up and made the fire, I 
looked out of the window and there came a 


THE ELK OF 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I live in the best 
elk country in Wyoming, on the Gros Ventre 
river, which empties into Snake river ‘in 
Jackson’s Hole, and would like to have you 
publish a few facts concerning the elk in 
our country. They are badly in need of a 
winter preserve where they will not be mo- 
lested, and where, if the domestic stock are 
kept off, there will be sufficient range, and 
the best of feed, for all the elk that winter 
in Jackson’s Hole. The country I speak of 
—that contiguous to the Gros Ventre river— 
and I think if there were a tract a town- 
ship wide from where the river runs into 


2 


after filling up on my blood, and if I can 
get some help, will try to cage it and keep 
it as a living souvenir of the swamps of 
Louisiana. The natives tell me that they 
do have some very large ones “back in the 
swamps,” but that the ones seen here sel- 
dom grow larger than an ostrich. While on 
the plains I used to think I was a pretty 
good liar myself, but find “there are others.” 
JOHN D. HOWE. 
New Orleans, La. 


COLORADO NOTES. 


coyote trotting up the street about forty 
yards from the house. I made a run for the 
Savage .303; by the time I got to the front 
door of the cabin he was across the creek, 
probably 100 yards, and running. I fired a 
couple of shots at him, but failed to land. 
Game seem to think they are safe right 
here in town, but there was an old cock 
blue grouse that got left here a few days 
ago as he was seen crossing the street be- 
tween the saloon and the postoffice. The 
saloon man did not do a thing to him but 
sneak up with a double-barrel shotgun and 
murder him. “CAMEO.” 


WYOMING. 


Jackson’s Hole to the head of the river, set 
aside by the government, and the ranchers 
were bought out (there are only a few ranch- 
ers and it would take less than $100,000 to 
buy them out) that the elk would not leave 
here in the winter at all. 

There are about 5,000 head winter here 
now, and very few of them die. The rest of 
them go to Jackson’s Hole and a large per- 
centage of those starve to death every win- 
ter, as Jackson’s Hole is pretty thickly set- 
tled and there are lots of domestic stock 
which keep the range eaten off. 

GROVONT. 


HORNS AND FEATHERS, 


Editor Outdoor Life: I have just noticed 
in your excellent publication for November 
an article from a gentleman in Tacoma, 
Washington, giving a number of measure- 
ments of the horns of mountain sheep. I 


have in my possession a pair of mountain 
sheep horns, taken from an animal which 
was killed a number of years ago on Old 
Ironsides, the highest mountain in Malheur 
county, Oregon, which is a spur of the Blue 
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mountains, that I beg to submit, as follows: 
Inches. 
Length of right-hand horn 
Circumference at base 
Circumference 12 inches from base... 
Circumference 24 inches from base... 
Length of left-hand horn 
Circumference at base 
Circumference 12 inches from base... 
Circumference 24 inches from base... 
Distance between the points of the 


12% 


In connection with hunt‘ng experiences, 
I will mention a circumstance which has 
never been recorded except in my diary at 
the time it happened, which may be of in- 
terest to some one nowadays. On March 
23, 1861, when at home on my father’s farm, 
five miles east of Olympia, Washington, I 
shot a mallard duck with a rifle at a dis- 
tance of one hundred and fifty yards, and 
the duck weighed seven pounds. There was 
six inches of snow on the ground at the 
time. GEORGE H. HIMES. 


MORE OFFENDERS CAUGHT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I beg to enclose 
herewith a clipping from the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat of December 4, 1906, concerning 
the seizure of wild ducks. I take it that 
this clipping is of interest to you as well as 
to everybody who desires the preservation 
of our game birds, and I am sending it to 
you for such disposition as you may see fit 
to make of it. W. A. BAEHR. 

St. Louis, Mo, 


“The biggest seizure of game since the 
new state law went into effect was made 


at Union station at 8:30 o’clock last night, 
when the wardens confiscated 1,800 wild 
ducks in a shipment from Houston, Tex., to 


Chicago. The ducks were in nine barrels 
marked “dressed poultry.” They were 
packed in ice, and bore labels reading 
“rush” and “keep cool.” The consignment 


was billed to Lepman & Heggie, Chicago, 
and bore printed tags of the Northern Pro 
duce Company of Houston, Tex. Deputy 
Warden L. H. Williams and J. D. Ayers 
made the seizure. They found the game 
in the cellar of the Pacific Express Com- 
pany’s warehouse. The seizure was made 
under the Lacey act of the interstate com- 
merce law, which prohibits the shipment of 
game through states in violation of the re- 
spective state laws. The wardens figured 
that the ducks were worth $6 a dozen in Chi- 
cago, or a total of $900. Express charges of 
$49 had been prepaid on the shipment. The 
ducks were nearly all mallards, fat and 
plump.” 

And so the good work goes on. May it 
ever continue until it will be next to impos- 
sible to ship game in open violation of the 
laws without certain arrest.—Editor. 


GAME NOTES. 


At the meeting of the California Fish and 
Game Protective Association, held at Mon- 
terey, November 9-10, 1906, the following 
officers were elected: President, H. T. 
Payne; vice presidents, C. L. Powell of 
Pleasanton, Dr. I. W. Hayes of Grass Valley, 
A. 8. Nichols of Sierra county, Chase Little- 
john of Redwood City, H. W. Keller of Los 
Angeles; secretary-treasurer, Ed Mocker of 
Santa Cruz. 

D. L. Mechling of Denver enjoyed some 
fine sport in the Bartlett Tract, a horse and 
cattle range in northern New Mexico, com- 
prising several hundred thousands of acres 
south of Trinidad, Colo., during October last. 
Mr. Mechling was accompanied by Robert 
Hearon of Denver and Mel Butler of Tercio, 


N. M., from which latter point they left the 
railroad and staged for seventy-five miles. 
They killed deer and turkeys especially, the 
latter being quite plentiful, and the former 
being found in both the blacktail and white- 
tail varieties. The method in vogue of hunt- 
ing turkeys in that country is to ride on 
horseback as fast as possible to within fifty 
or sixty feet of the birds, dismount and with 
rifle shoot them either on the ground or 
on wing. 

As an instance of what a record John 
A. Wheeler, state game warden for Illinois, 
is making in his department, we may men- 
tion the fact that in one week in November 
he secured seventeen convictions of parties 
arrested for various offenses against the 
game laws of that state, 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


Once more the time table has revolved 
and almost before we can catch our breath 
from the hurry of last Christmas—behold 
another is upon us and we are in the land 
of the sleigh-bell jingle and Old Kris. What 
a regular caller he is, and how quickly his 
visits seem to crowd upon each other the 
older we grow. Why, it doesn’t seem that 
the old Christmas tree has yet been taken 
out of the room before we begin to look 
for another and a larger one. A little dif- 
ferent, this, from the status of things 
thirty years ago when that last week before 
Santa Claus’ visit seemed longer than ten 
Christmases do now. 

Let us continue to rejoice in these an- 
nual festivities and get down on the floor 
with the children and help them build their 
toy houses—enter again into the spirit of 
their lives; breathe the innocence of their 
beings, and absorb all we can of the gen- 
eral atmosphere of their surroundings. We 
should be glad of this opportunity to cut 
away from the worldly air of the office, the 
shop and the store. We should grasp with 


RETROSPECTIVE. 


Ten years ago the founders of Outdoor 
Life were at work on the first issue of the 


eagerness this one chance a year to mix 
with the little ones and with the jolly older 
ones in forgetfulness of worry, strife and 
vexatious care—to again get down next to 
nature and see her as only she can truly be 
seen, in the unvarnished and unaffected light 
of the child’s soul. 

The Yule-tide season is always a pleas- 
ant time for anticipation and retrospection. 
The nerves, formerly a-tingle with ambition 
and energy, now relax, and settle for rest 
much as a comforted child nestles ir its 
mother’s arms. And especially is this true 
if in ambition’s cradle there has been born 
much of good during the passing twelve- 
month. It is satisfying to look back over 
the ruts and mire-holes of the year and to re- 
alize that we haven’t fallen into very many 
of them; that we have uplifted, rather than 
degraded; that we gladdened, rather than 
saddened, Surcease under such conditions 
surely comes with added relish. 

To our readers and our friends—to all 
who love the breath of the pines and the 
comradeship of nature—we wish a Merry 
Xmas and a Happy New Year! 





magazine—on what was then intended 
should be merely a modest western publica- 
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tion of limited field and limited circulation 
—a little booklet wherein our western 
sportsmen could exchange experiences and 
talk to each other at short range. Our 
first issue was 5,000 copies, and it is safe 
to say that not over 200 of these saw their 
way east of the Missis..ppi, and that 199 
out of the 200 were sent to prospective ad- 
vertisers. 

Our November, December and January 
issues each had a circulation of about 55,000 
copies, or eleven times .uwe number of our 


FOR A NATIONAL GAME 


We desire to say a few words to our 
readers this month on a theme which is dear 
to the heart of every nature lover, every 
sportsman, every admirer of our American 
commonwealth. As usual, it touches on the 
subject of our old hobby, game protection, 
but that need not necessarily make it a 
tiresome line of thought. We all are famil- 
iar with the League of American Sports- 
men and with the good aims advanced by 
this organization; with its pyrotechnic as- 
cension in popularity; with the good work 
done by it at its inception; with its strug- 
gles under the leadership of a man whose 
unpopularity acted as a weight about its 
neck; with the ultimate failure of this man 
to win under the policies pursued by him; 
with the final practical obliteration of the 
association as a live factor in American 
game protection—for, as a matter of fact, 
the L. A. S. is now a dead one, and has been 
for some time. 

Our object here is not to asperse the 
name of L. A. &., for the objects of the or- 
ganization were worthy ones. We ourselves 
were a member of it once. But, now that 
it has run its course, that it has practically 
become a dead letter, that it has succumbed 
by virtue of the unpopular methods of its 
leader—is it not wise for thé American 
sportsman to cast about in the hope of build- 


first issue. When it is considered however, 
that our first number only had about 1,00U 
paid subscribers, and that now about 50,000 
are paid, it will be seen that we have about 
fifty times the number of paid readers that 
we started with. 

These facts are not laid before our friends 
to bore them, nor are they said in a spirit 
of braggadocio; 


but at this season, some- 
how, it is pleasant to reflect how good a kind 
Providence has been to us, and how aw- 
fully nice it is to have friends who stick. 


PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ing another such organization, one with 
many of the good motives of the old and 
other good ones added?—an association with 
a firm foundation composed of men who are 
willing to lend their names and influence 
for the pure and simple purposes of the or- 
ganizaticn—men who are in no way looking 
for graft or for any resultant benefit per- 
sonally, 

With such an organization—planned after 
the L. A. S. to some extent, and also the 
old League of American Wheelmen—with 
chief consuls and separate auxiliary asso- 
ciations in every state in the Union—we 
could go before the world with such a strong 
body that we would be practically irresisti- 
ble in our demands for just and righteous 
game laws. We do not believe it is pre 
sumptuous to opine that our worthy Presi- 
dent would gladly consent to act as presi- 
dent, ex-officio, of such an association. There 
are sportsman-legislators, sportsman-jurists 
and sportsmen of general good intentions a- 
plenty in every state to insure us that the 
various offices of state consuls would not 
need to go a-begging. 

Will not some men or man arise to this 
emergency—men who have time, brains, and 
who are not burdened with the duties of 
bread-winning—and offer their services to 
the cause, at least until such an organiza- 
tion is effected? 
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To An Old Retriever. 


Come here, old fellow! It hurts, I know: 
There’s the pain of hell in rheumatic twinges! 
And it pains me, too, when I see you go 
Around on your legs with the stiffened hinges. 
It grieves me to look in your half-blind eyes, 
Which the gathering film will soon dim forever, 
And to think that a doggie about your size 
Will soon cross over the dark, death river— 
Must be torn away from the master who 
Has ever found you faithful and true. 


There, rest your chin on my knee, old chum! 
Poor tail! there is scarcely a wag left in it; 
The tail that was wont, when you’d see me come, 
To wag half a hundred times a minute. 
But a pat on the head you can yet enjoy, 
And your eyes would glow but for semi-blindness 
At the touch of the hand, never felt, old boy, 
Save but with the touch of loving kindness. 
Or a pinch of the ear, mayhap, when you 
Would shirk the duty you had to do. 


You have shared in the pleasures, decr old Ned, 
Of the sports afield, when the ducks were flying, 
When the beauties were circling overhead 
From every semblance of danger shying. 
A crack of the gun, and a whirling bird 
Cut short in its flight, to the lake breast fluttered, 
And, all in a quiver, you’d wait the word, 
Your eagerness told in the whines you uttered, 
And a gleam of pride filled your honest eyes 
When down at my feet you would lay the prize. 


You have gone with me upon many a tramp 
In the beastliest weather, without a murmur, 
You have slept with me in the hunter’s camp 
And have snugged up close as a rare back-warmer; 
You have shared my lunch as we lay behind 
The sheltering breast of the leafy cover, 
And have watched with me through the tangled blind 
For the swift-winged game to come circling over, 
The sporting instinct as keenly fine 
In your breast, old fellow, as ‘twas in mine. 


But your days are numbered, my faithful friend, 
Old age has woven its toils about you; 
And I often think, as you near the end, 
How very lonely I'll be without you. 
The human friendship too oft, alas! 
Is warm and true but in sunny weather, 
And when the clouds o’er the bright skies pass 
It drifts away as a breeze-blown feather; 
But the love of a dog is without alloy, 
Come stérm or sunshine—eh, old boy? 


JAMES BARTON ADAMS. 
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Pa DOGGY QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 








Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





H. C., Reading, Pa.—Could you inform 
me in next number. how old a dog can be 
used for stud purpose with any degree of 
certainty as to getting results? Also, how 
can the age of a dog be judged? 

Answer.—Much depends on the individual 
and its general health and vigor. As a rule, 
it is not advisable to use an old stud dog, 
say, at the age of ten years or older, but 
some very good offspring have been pro- 
duced from sires twelve years old when bred 
to young bitches. Better results are ob- 
tained from old sires bred to young brood 
bitches than by reversing the case. It is 
practically impossible to judge the age any- 
where near correctly after one year old. 
General appearance is the only guide to be 
relied on. 


R. J. M., Portland, Ore.—I have a fine 
English setter dog, about one year old, who 
is very vicious so that I cannot let him loose 
at all. He will make a rush at any person 
passing, jump on them and try to bite. When 
unchaining him for exercise I put a leather 
muzzle on him; this prevents him doing 
damage, but he frightens people just the 
same. When turned loose with muzzle on 
he manages to keep out of reach for quite 
a while for fear of getting tied up again. 
Being a constant reader of Outdoor Life, and 
always admiring the answers in the dog de- 
partment, I venture to put my case before 
you and hope to get an answer to help me 
out in my trouble. 

Answer.—A bad case, one that needs 
harsh treatment, but can be overcome by 
a single allopathic dose. Proceed thus: Put 
the same leather muzzle on him and a stout 


cord (quarter-inch rope) about twelve feet 
long, attached to ring of plain collar, to trail. 
You need a helper; he is instructed and 
comes prepared, and passes the house in 
usual manner. The dog makes the wonted 
rush toward the man; he gets hold of trail- 
ing cord, draws dog close up to him and with 
stout cowhide, which had been kept con- 
cealed till now, gives the brute such a wal- 
loping as will not be easily forgotten—not 
merly a few hard strokes, but a good sound 
thrashing till he yells. Man now lets go 
and summarily chases dog into yard. Once 
well done will cure. In fvture this dog may 
stand on inside of yard and bark at pass- 
ersby, but will not dare to venture out, hence 
the annoyance be overcome. 


W. H. H., Conway, Mass.—I have taken 
most of the sporting papers and magazines, 
and will say that Outdoor Life is by far the 
best of them all. There is a question that 
I would like to have you answer for me, 
namely, is there such a breed of dogs as the 
“German Pointer,” and, if so, are they ticked 
black and white over the body and even 
to the feet? 


Answer.—There is just such a breed of 
dogs as you speak of—the “Bracke,” as he 
is called in Germany. He is of the pointer 
type, but much heavier and more clumsily 
built than is the English pointer that we 
have. In a former issue of this paper there 
appeared a very good likeness of this Ger- 
man pointer. Any special markings, such 
as blotches, ticking, or solid colors, how- 
ever, have nothing to do with establishing 
any given breed of dogs aside of the Irisb 
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and the Gordon setters, which must be true 


to color, 


W. E., Moberly, Mo.—I have a fine pointer 
bitch and would like to get her registered, 
but am wnable to obtain her pedigree. How 
must I go about it? She is a fine hunter 
and well trained, but as to her breeding, I 
can find out nothing, because the man I got 
her from has moved to Chicago and have 
not his address. Wishing to breed her, I 
am desirous of getting her pedigree and have 
it registered. 


Answer.—Ascertaining the authentic ped- 
igree will be the only way as, without this, 
no dog can be registered. Perhaps a letter 
addressed to the party at Chicago would 
reach him and he be able to furnish the 
necessary information. 


B. E., Pittsburg, Pa.—I wish to purchase 
a good all-around hunting dog, Pointer or 
Setter, to work on quail, partridge, rabbits, 
etc. Care nothing about fancy breeding and 
pedigree at all, but must be a good worker 
and well trained. I think you may know 
where such a dog can be bought right, and 
please let me know. 


Answer.—There should be no difficulty 
in your finding quite a lot of dogs for sale 
that, in a measure, would fill the bill ex- 
cept, perhaps, as to “well trained.” Scrub 
dogs are plentiful and cheaply to be had; 
well-trained dogs, however, even if without 
pedigree, are usually held at a “price.” By 
placing an adlet in this magazine you would, 
doubtless, receive many offers and thus be 
enabled to make a selection to your liking 
at a moderate price. 


T. P. L., Macon, Ga.—I have my Pointer 
pup well along in yard work now, as per The 
Amateur Trainer, and am much pleased with 
the progress made in so short a time. Han- 
dling the dog so far was a pleasure to me. 
He minds to perfection, carries anything he 
is capable of and obeys all orders without 
hesitation. He is now ready for work on 
game, and would thank you for a little in- 
formation in just one thing: Should I flush 
the bird when the dog points, or should I 
order the dog to put it up when I am ready 
for the shot? 
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Answer.—The dog should not be allowed 
or ordered to flush the bird till perfectly 
steady and implicitly obedient to all orders 
in the fleld just as in the yard. It is best 
never to order the dog to do the flushing 
till the second season’s work, at which time 
he will be fully in hand and all danger of 
giving chase is past. Allowing to flush oc- 
casionaliy would soon get him in the habit 
of doing so at such times as suited his in- 
clination, and be apt to follow the fleeing 
birds, to your utter disgust. The book fully 
explains this point and should be strictly 
adhered to for best results. It will not 
pay the novice to experiment in such mat- 
ters. 


Mrs, S. B., Gardiner, Me——My Cocker 
Spaniel] has a very obnoxious breath and 
some sort of skin eruption. She is past nine 
years old and quite fat. I have given her 
blood purifier of late, but it seems to have 
no effect. She is a big eater, but it does not 
appear to agree with her because often she 
throws up the food soon as eaten. Can you 
give a remedy? 


Answer.—Most all older dogs get too 
fat because of overfeeding and lack of ex- 
ercise. The trouble you state is the usual 
outcome. The daily ration should be reduced 
to the minimum, bowels kept well regulated 
and plenty of open-air exercise given to work 
off surplus fat. That is about all that can 
and need be done. 


A. E. L., Guthrie, Okla.—I am a constant 
reader of your valuable magazine and would 
be pleased to have you answer a question for 
me in regard to a Pointer dog I own. Heis 
eighteen months old and has become subject 
to the most violent fits after but slight exer- 
cise. He falls over on one side, draws up 
in a knot, foams at the mouth and works 
the legs. Fits last about five minutes, he 
then gets up and acts very dizzy. 


Answer.—Undoubtedly a case of worms, 
possibly tapeworm. Many such cases are 
reported and the question has been answered 
in these columns repeatedly. Relieve of the 
parasite and the trouble will be over. The 
regular advertised Worm Exterminator (in 
this issue) will give relief. 
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B. T., Midland, Texas.—I have my pup 
well under control, but can’t get her to stand 
on those blue quail we have here as they are 
runners and hardly ever lie to the dog. Is 
there such a thing as training a dog to 
run and point as he goes? I ask for in- 
formation as I have found no one here that 
can tell me anything about it. 


Answer.—it is impossible to make a dog 
steady to point the running blue quail, be- 





cause he must keep on the move in drawing 
after them. These birds start running so 
soon as the dog gets near them, and keep 
this up continually. The only way to hunt 
the blue quail successfully is to have the 
dog trail fast enough to flush them to be 
shot at. If the dog should come to point 
when scent gets strong by being near the 
runners he would be left far in the rear and 
the birds lost till again hunted up. 














Chief Hun-grah—Judging from the present situation I be- 


Heve we had better call this a jack-pot. 
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The Red Fox and Its Milanotic Phases.— 
“I want information about the silver-gray 
fox, where it is domesticated, and with what 
success.”—H. McG., Sisson, California. I do 
not know where, if at all, “silver-grey foxes” 
are raised in domestication. The so-called 
“silver-grey fox,” the “black fox’ and the 
“cross fox’ are all dark phases of but a 
single species, the red fox. Color of fur is 
of secondary importance in determining a 
species, the cranial and dental characteris- 
tics of the skull and teeth are what scien- 
tists depend on mostly. When the skulls 
of the three dark colored foxes just men- 
tioned are placed side by side with a skull 
of a red fox, their characteristics are identi- 
cal. Occasionally one and possibly two foxes 
in a litter of pups from a pair of red foxes 
will assume one of these dark phases, and 
for some unknown reason, such phases are 
more common in the fur-bearing country of 
the North than in southern latitudes. Foxes 
do not breed in close confinement, and even 
if a pair of silver-grey foxes did produce 
young, it is a question whether the young 
would assume the color of their parents, or 
that of a red fox. It would be extremely 
difficult to get live silver-grey foxes. The 
first cost of the animals, together with that 
of transportation, supplying them with 
proper food, fencing an area so large that 
they would live in health and follow their 
natural instinct to reproduce, would be so 
great, that it is doubtful whether such an 
undertaking could be profitably carried on. 
In Alaska “blue” foxes are raised with more 
or less success on the islands situated so 
far from the mainland that the animals fear 
to try to escape by swimming. The foxes 
range through the miles of wood, practically 
free. They pick up more or less of their 
natural food, but are also fed dried salmon 
and corn meal mush. 


The Partridge, Quail and Pheasant.— 
“While reading sportsmen’s magazines I 


have frequently been confused by the 
names ‘quail,’ ‘pheasant’ and ‘partridge’ be- 
ing applied to the same bird in some in- 
stances, and to different birds in other in- 
stances. For example: one author will tell 
of shooting ‘partridges’ in one section of the 
country, and a writer in another article will 
describe an entirely different bird in another 
locality under the same name. This has 
happened again and again, and I would ask 
Portland, Oregon. The names, “quail,” 
you to straighten out the difficulty.”—W. B., 
“partridge” and “pheasant” are, as you say, 
applied to different birds in different parts 
of the United States. In reality, however 
(aside from those that have been introduced 
into this country from Asia, Africa and Eu- 
rope), there are no true quail, pheasants 
or partridges in North America. The confu- 
sion of the names as applied to some of our 
game birds may be explained as follows: 
The grouse, i. e., ruffed grouse, is called 
“partridge” in the North, and “pheasant” in 
the south, and in certain districts of the 
North,—e. g. Ohio, and even northern Penn- 
sylvania. The bob-white is generally known 
as the “quail” in the North and “partridge” 
in the South. These erroneous names should 
be discarded and ruffed grouse and bob- 
white substituted. 


Appearance of Life After Apparent Death, 
—“How can you account for this circum- 
stance? While spearing eels through the ice 
last winter, I threw several of them upon 
the snow by my side. When I was ready to 
go home they were frozen stiff, so I carried 
them home in a bag and put them in a pail 
of water to thaw out. When I returned they 
were swimming about, as lively as ever. I 


am sure they were dead when I took 
them from the bag.’—G. C. S., Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. The fish might have 


been frozen, but they could not have 
been dead, for once life is actually ex- 
tinct, no power can rekindle it. It is evi- 
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dent that although the flesh of the fish may 
have been frozen, the vital organs were not, 
and as respiration was imperfect owing to 
the semi-torpid state in which the eels live 
during the winter, they regained their ac- 
tivity when their flesh thawed out. If you 
will go into the forest during one of the 
coldest days of winter and tear a piece of 
bark from a dead tree trunk, you will find 
spiders, bugs and insect larve frozen stiff. 
They may have been in that state for sev- 
eral weeks, yet when you take them into a 
warm room they soon show signs of life. 
! copy from Animal Life (Jordan and Kel- 
logg) a paragraph which bears on this sub- 
ject: “These bear-animalcules live in water. 
If the water dries up, the animalcules dry 
up too; they shrivel up in formless little 
masses and become completely desiccated. 
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They are simply dried-up bits of organic 
matter, they are organic dust. Now, if after 
a long time—even years—one of these or- 
ganic dust particles, one of these dried-up 
bear-animalcules, is put in water, a strange 
thing happens. The body swells and 
stretches out, the skin becomes smooth in- 
stead of all wrinkled and folded, and the legs 
appear in normal shape. The body is again 
as it was years before, and after a quarter 
of an hour to several hours (depending on 
the length of time the animal has lain dor- 
mant and dried) slow movements of the body 
parts begin, and soon the animal crawls 
about, begins again its life where it had 
been interrupted. Various other small ani- 
mals, such as vinegar eels and certain Pro- 
tozoa, show similar powers. Certainly here 
is an interesting problem in life and death.” 


Sd 


Our Little Trundle Bed. 


Backward, far backward, ’mid life’s rosy morning, 
No fonder remembrance our young lives o’erspread; 
Than the joys and the scenes, by pure love adorning— 
The cot of our childhood—the small trundle-bed. 


The low, wooden bed, 


The stout, fashioned bed, 
The plain, humble couch, to which we were wed. 


From out of its cavernous retreat, oft gliding, 
The downy repose we embraced with de:ight; 
Little heeding a care, with mirth slow subsiding, 
Or the pall that enveloped the witches of night, 


The warm, sultry night, 
The wild, stormy night, 


The flickering shadows of a soft, silvery light. 


Sweeter and fairer than a king’s rich reclinings, 

Were the dreams that e’er beautied each infantile head; 
No pangs of remorse—no bitter repinings 

Disturbed the dear forms in the old truckle-bed. 


The warm-covered bed, 


The soft-pillowed bed, 


The wide-open lounge—the loved trundle-bed. 


FRANK M. VANCIL. 
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Queries and Answers. 


Dr. R. L. Black, Denver, Colo.—I am very 
curious to know what the breech pressure 
would amount to in pounds per square inch 
with three drachms of Ballistite. Will some 
reader who is informed along this line please 
tell me? 


Answer.—Three drams af Ballistite weigh 
about 60 grains, and on the basis that 24 
grains give a pressure of 2 4-5 tons, 60 grains 
would give a pressure of approximately, say, 
6 45 toms to the square inch. 





George T. Squire, New York City.—I have 
read in the late issues of your magazine a 
good deal about the life of rifle barrels using 
smokeless powder and jacketed bullets. 
Some seem to think that from one to two 
thousand shots comprises the life of a bar- 
rel. If this is so any one using a rifle at 
target practice once or twice a week, using 
fifty or a hundred shells, would have to have 
a new barrel every month or two, which 
does not seem reasonable. I use a .405 Win- 
chester 95, and would thank you very much 
if you could tell we what you think the life 
of the above rifle barrel would be if properly 
cared for. It seems to me it ought to last 
longer than that. Can you tell me at the 
same time if you have ever heard what the 
extreme range of the .405 is? 


Answer.—The life of rifle barrels depends 
more on how they are taken care of than 
upon any other one feature. For instance, 
if you should keep your gun clean and your 
barrel well cleaned and oiled, a .405 Win- 
chester barrel should last for 10,000 shots. 
You know a little grit or even dust on a shell 
will heip materially to wear out any bar- 
rel. We would suggest that you use a brass 
brush a few times after using your rifle, 
finishing by cleaning out with a rag ciled 
with Three-in-One oil. We cannot tell you 
the extreme range of the .405, and doubt 
if the Winchester people themselves know. 
It is purely a hunting rifle and has never 
been targeted beyond 300 yards. At this 
distance it is a powerful and accurate arm 
and very effective for big-game shooting. 





W. Mitchell, Grosvenor Square, London, 
Eng.—Will you please inform me which sys- 


tem of handicapping produces the best re- 
sults as regards satisfaction amongst shoot- 
ers, and producing the best results in the 
interests of the pastime in the United 
States? No system is infallible, and it is 
impossible to prevent alleged sportsmen fak- 
ing their averages so as to poach a bit for 
some forthcoming event, but we can at least 
try to do our best for the honest ones, who 
shoot for the pleasure and entertainment it 
affords them. Hence my appeal to you to 
help me in this matter, if possible, as I am 
very much interested in the success of the 
pastime (or sport, if you wish) over here, 
where it seems to be in anything but the 
healthy condition which prevails in the 
United States, 

Answer.—We have requested the U. M. 
C. Co. of 313 Broadway, New York City, to 
send you a booklet which they issue, con- 
taining the rules for clay bird shooting in 
the United States. This book also contains 
the handicapping systems. We believe the 
Distance Handicap is the most popular in 
this country. 





F, Johnson, Seattle, Wash.—I would like 
to find out through the columns of your 
valuable magazine what kind of a dog is 
best for hunting bear, cougar and bob cats. 


Answer.—It is pretty hard to say that 
any one breed of dogs is best adapted to 
hunting bear, cougar and bob cats. Fox- 
hounds are, we believe, the best, if there 
is any difference between one breed and an- 
other, but as a matter of fact, the best bear 
and lion hunters in this country also use 
bloodhounds, fox terriers, bull terriers, and 
even the common cur. There are two es- 
sentials entering into a good bear dog—those 
of being able to scent well and tackle and 
get away from the bear after they have 
caught up with him. John Goff has probably 
one of the best packs of dogs in this coun- 
try for this purpose. His pack is made up of 
foxhounds, bloodhounds, fox terriers, bull 
terriers and mongrels, and crosses between 
the dogs above named, 





J. H. Lowrey, M. D., Neola, lowa.—I no- 
ticed an inquiry in the October issue, asking 
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whether the muskrat will eat birds or meat. 
I have hunted for 25 years all kinds of marsh 
birds and have seen muskrats attack crip- 
pled ducks, pull them under water and make 
way with them. They would pull them un- 
der the water and, I presume, drag them to 
their nearest.house. I would like to ask a 
euestion: Some vears ago several of us, 
including my brother, were camped on 
Well’s marsh, up the Little Sioux river. All 
had gone out for the evening shoot, except- 
ing my brother and myself. We were en- 
gaged in preparing fresh “plum preserves” 
at camp. While thus occupied we heard a 
very shrill “cry” or escreech, not over 40 
yards from the edge of the slough, near 
which our camp had been pitched. We mar- 
veled what it could be. I had never heard 
any thing like it before. We decided that it 
was some animal] attracted by the scent of 
the cooking meats. I had located the exact 
spot from which the “call” emanated, and, 
picking up my gun, I remarked in an under- 
tone if it screeched again I would send a 
load of shot in that direction. In a few 
minutes it uttered the same shrill screech, 
so I fired in that direction, when instantly, 
whatever it was, began to churn the water 
and thrash the rushes in every direction. 
Getting into my waders as quickly as rossi- 


ble, I waded out to where the commotion had 
been, but the animal had disappeared; but 
I could see where it had struggled; the 
water was all murky. What was it—a 
beaver? I understand beaver whine—or do 
they utter a shrill cry? When the boys got 
back to camp we discussed the matter and 
never have been able to decide what kind 
of an animal this was, so would like your 
opinion. 


Answer.—This question, being too much 
for us, we referred it to Mr. W. T. Horna- 


day, New York, one of our greatest natur- 
alists and author of “Camp Fires in the 


Canadian Rickies,” who replied as follows: 
“Tt have tried hard to arrive at a definite 
conclusion regarding the identity of the ani- 
mal referred to in Mr. Lowrey’s letter; but 
I cannot satisfy even myself. I do not know 
of any water animal which would emit, un- 
der any circumstances, a cry which I would 
eall a ‘screech.’ I have thought of loons, 
otters, muskrats, mink and beaver; but none 
of them fill the bill. The cry of the loon is 
so peculiar that I am sure Mr. Lowrey must 
know it well. I have never heard an otter 
emit anything more than a squawl of en- 
treaty, or pain; and muskrats are still more 
silent. In short, this conundrum is too much 
for me, and I give it up!” 





Did they take away your vermiform appendix, too? 
No, they couldn’t; I had it in my wife’s name. 
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Mr. J. A. McGuire, Mgr., 
Out Door Life, 
Denver, Colo. 
Dear Sir: 

We desire to express our appreciation of the excellent 
results obtained from our one half page advertisement in your 
"Out Door Life® magazine. As you are aware, we have been running 
this advertisement for the past five years, and we have becn 
receiving for a considerable time past. an average of three 
inouiries per day, asking for our catalogue, all of which mention’ 
Out Door Life. A large majority of these inquiries result ultimately 
in orders, and in nearly all caseg from places entirely out of 
territory where we ure known through any other source. 

We feel that we are getting better value from our 
advertisement in your paper than any other medium we -have ever 
tried. Knowing your circulation to be very large and to be 
constantly growing, we never overlook an opportunity of recommend- 

ing "Out Door Life® to our friends as an advertising medium, 
Wishing you continued success, we are 
Yo truly, 


& AWNING CO. 
C6. 

















Tent and Awning Houses West of Chicago 























Mr. J. A. McGuire, 

Bditor, Outdoor Life, 

Denver. Colo. 

Dear Sir: 

It has occured to the writer that an expression of our 

pinion as to results obtained by our advertisenent in Outdoor Life, 

might be of interest to you. We have been carrying our advertise- 
ment with you almost since the inception 6f your magazine so that 
we know pretty well what you have been accomplishing in the way of 
enlarging and bettering the literary attainnents of vour publication 
as well as what you have done in vastly increusing its circulation 
and more than that its serious acceptance and consideration as 
a responsible journal in its accepted field. 

To come from the ubstract to the concrete, we can say 
without exageration that our space in Outdoor Life brings us more 
replies and more results than any other advertisement which we have 
carried in any medium whatsoever, Our results have been most 
satisfactory and gratifying, and make a good record for a magazine 
published in the "Par West.* 

Our replies come from all sections of the country, from 
Vaine to California and from Mexico to Montana. 

° With congratulations for vour pust success and with best 


wishes for your future, we are, 






Yours trul 


























In our enthusiasm to protect our game 
(both large and small), we should not lose 
sight of a phase of out-door recreation which 
probably enlists more devotees among its 
ranks than any other form of sport—namely, 
our trout fishing interests. We are often 
found fighting over the size which trout 
should be when caught; over the fisherman’s 
rights and other things, but it is to my mind 
far more important to take care of trout 
fry until they are able to hustle for them- 
selves before liberating them in the open (or 
even the secluded and protected) currents 
of our streams. 

It has been stated by experienced pisci- 
culturists that only about 5 per cent. of 
the spawn laid by fish in the natural way 
ever hatches and grows to fish life. I have 
heard this statement made several times, 
and believe it is at least somewhere near the 
truth. Now if that be true, how are we to 
expect young fry, placed at the mercy of the 
flood, the current and, worst of all, the hun- 
ery large fish, to ever survive in any re- 
spectable percentage at all? 

I believe that one trout 6 inches long is 
worth more than hundreds one-half or one 
inch long (the sizes attained by the average 
fry when planted), as most of the latter are 
either drowned or serve as food for the 
larger fish. As an instance I wish to state 
that between five and eight million fry are 
planted in the public waters of Colorado 
each year by the state and government 
hatcheries. This does not include fry planted 
in private and public waters at private ex- 
pense. I have been fish culturist at the 
Leadville, Colorado, hatchery (a wgovern- 
ment establishment) for the past sixteen 
years, and my experience during those years 
leads me to believe that not over 300,000 


FOR BETTER RESULTS 


IN TROUT PLANTING. 


trout are caught by any means each year 
in Colorado. If even a million were caught 
every year, it can plainly be seen what a 
great amount of fry is lost. 

I believe that a different system than that 
now in vogue would be instrumental in in- 
creasing our fish life, and merely to draw 
forth opinions from leading pisciculturists 
(men who are in a position to know a great 
deal about it) I suggest one of two 
plans: (1) That a smaller amount of fry 
be raised and that they be held in the hatch- 
eries for a period of six or eight months— 
until, under ordinary conditions, they attain 
a size of 3 or 4 inches—before they are 
placed in the public streams; or (2) that ponds 
be erected in small living streams, near 
their conrluence with the larger streams, 
and at elevations suitable and where the 
food supply would be sufficient, the fry to 
be kept here until a good 6 or 8 months 
growth could be attained, when they could 
be liberated by proper foot-screens into the 
larger stream. Under this plan, the liber- 
ating season (at least with most of our 
trout) would be in the late fall, a very suit- 
able time. I have no doubt at all that by 
following either of the above plans fully one- 
half the number now turned out by both our 
state and government hatcheries could be 
planted with their present forces, and I be- 
lieve that four times the number now raised 
would result. 

I have often been asked, “What per- 
centage of the young fry live?” In answer 
I have stated that there has been enough 
trout fry planted in the streams of this state 
to overstock all of them if 50 per cent, of 
them had lived. I do not believe that we 
give them protection enough. 

There are, for instance, several disad- 
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vantages in planting fry in the spring under 
present conditions. First, high water, the 
streams at this time usually being over their 
banks; second, the scarcity of suitable food; 
third, cannibalism; fourth, the fry being too 
small to cope with the battle of life. 

For those interested—especialiy the rail- 
roads, which are making heroic efforts to re- 
stock the depleted streams—it would be well 
to erect ponds, as before stated, near the 
confluence of the smaller streams with the 
larger. Dozens of suitable places could be 
found along such ideal streams as the Gun- 
nison, Eagle, Platte, Frying Pan and others. 
There are hundreds of small springs con- 
tiguous to these rivers where an outlay of 
a few dollars would erect suitable protected 
rearing ponds for young fry. The advantage 
of placing young fry in these ponds in the 
spring instead of in the rivers (when the 
latter are so high) are many. Fifty thou- 
sand young fry, one inch long, could be 
placed in a half-acre pond, and as they 
would all be of about the same size and 
age, there would practically be no cannibal- 
ism. They would have ample time to get 


accustomed to their new home and natural 
food, and could be held in this pond until 
the streams are in their normal flow of 
water in the fall, when they could be liber- 
ated in the main river. Then food would be 
in abundance, and their average length, un- 
der favorable conditions, would be from 4 
to 6 inches. 

It must be remembered that trout taken 
from a comparatively still trough of water 
(accustomed, as they are, to their artificial 
food from four to six times a day) stand 
very little show to endure the swift, cold 
currents of our mountain streams. 

There is no doubt that good _ results 
must come when we give our young fish 
the same protection that the farmer gives 
to his calves, his lambs and his young poul- 
try. Volumes have been printed in regard to 
the propagation of food fish, but we are far 
behind as to the best methods of planting 
young fry to insure the best results. 

I would like to read the opinions of other 
fishing minds on this subject in Outdoor 
Life. A, J. SPRAGUE. 

Leadville, Colorado, 


A WORD FOR THE SLEDGE DOG. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We ofttimes judge 
a@ man or beast by what he or it does or has 
done for a particular community or people. 
Therefore, were that beautiful country, Can- 
ada, devoid of the sledge dog, would it be 
so prosperous? A rather pointed and far- 
fetched question for the person to answer, 
who has never studied this animal’s habits, 
or who knows not what it can do. 

The latter’s many characteristics may be 
summed up briefly, though fully, in three 
words, namely, love, will and endurance. 
Love for all save an enemy, a will that finds 
a@ way and an endurance that never fails. 

Many times a Canadian’s entire support 
is through the ownership of a cow and his 


sledge dogs. However, the cow is worthless 
without the dog. 

At ail times and under all circumstances 
does the sledge dog lead in the army of pros- 
pect. While the rich man is taking his dogs 
out for a run in some large race—this lat- 
ter sport being a very popular one in Can- 
ada, harboring large prizes—the poor huskie 
is content with simply taking his team for a 
short early morning run where they are free 
from the danger of breaking limbs and 
bones, turning corners at an unheard of 
pace. Yet I have known of sledge dogs with 
a broken leg to pull on three legs without a 
falter until the game was done, or until 
they fell utterly exhausted. T. DOELLE. 

Las Vegas, N. M. 


SETTLING RESERVOIRS SHOULD BE BUILT. 


Colorado trout fishermen have been very 
lenient in their objection to the spoliation 
of our best trout streams by stamp mills and 
other mining operations. The game laws 
specifically forbid the emptying of the tail- 


ings of these mills into the trout streams, 
without first building settling reservoirs for 
them. 

At Ohio City, Colorado, situated on 
Quartz creek, emptying into the Tomichi, 
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nine miles below Ohio City, and eleven miles 
above Gunnison, there is a large stamp mill 
which is now operating against the law in 
that it has not provided the necessary set- 
tling reservoirs for its tailings. The result 
is going to be, eventually, disastrous to the 
fishing interests of one of the best trout 
streams in the state, the Gunnison, and is 
even now proving destructive to the trout 
life in the Tomichi and in Quartz creek. 
There is, we believe, now in course of erec- 
tion one or two other stamp mills at Ohio 
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City, and if the same course is pursued by 
them as by the present mill there, it is hard 
to estimate the damage that will be done. 

We believe the fishermen’s rights in the 
premises should appeal to the good sense of 
the proprietors of these mills, and keep them 
from killing off the trout in the Gunnison 
and its tributaries. The Game Commission 
of the state feels powerless, as it is pext 
to impossible to get a jury in that section 
that will decide against a mining company 
in favor of the fishermen who come from 
other parts of the state for this sport. 


FLY CASTING. 


At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Racine Fly Casting Club 
the following chairmen were appointed for 
the various committees to take care of the 
International Tournament, which is to be 
held at Racine, Wisconsin, during August, 
1907: Dr. C. F. Browne, program; A. H. 
Barnes, publicity; J. R. Dishington, tourna- 
ment; C. H. Washburn, financial; EB. B. 
Hand, reception; A. J. Horlick, entertain- 
ment; O. F. Botsford, trophies. 

In all probability the forthcoming rules 
of the national association will provide that 
the President and Secretary of the national 
association will be ex officio members of 
any tournament or governing committee of 


any national or international tournament, 
and, therefore, the names of Messrs. H. W. 
Perce and H. E. Rice, President and Secre- 
tary of the National Association of Scientific 
Angling Clubs, have been added to the tour- 
nament end grounds committee. 

Organization plans are being perfected, 
and everybody is taking a keen interest in 
the project, and it is expected that a large 
entry list will be shown. Any club in pro 
cess of formation, or any sportsman or 
angler who is interested or desires to keep 
in touch with the situation, please send their 
names to the undersigned. 

A. H. BARNES, Secy. 
Racine, Wis. 


CULLED FROM THE MAIL. 


Fromin the little “want” ad inserted in 
Outdoor Life I received letters from Cali- 
fornia, Montana, Idaho, Colorado, New York, 
Nebraska, Illinois, Utah and other states. 

EDWARD EDMUNDS. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


I feel like lifting up my voice and howl- 
ing like a wolf. The December number of 
Outdoor Life is a corker! The cover is a 
beauty, and neither Mr. Remington nor Mr. 
Marchand could improve on the frontispiece 


illustrating Mr. Whelen’s article. It’san aw- 


fully good piece of work. There is no use 


talking, Outdoor Life is in a class by Itself. 
PASCAL DE ANGELIS. 
Utica, N. Y. 


My little “want” ad in Outdoor Life for 
the sale of two beautiful guns brought me 
purchasers for each. I had applications to 
purchase from Texas, Illinois, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Arkansas, Mississippi, Idaho, California, 
Pennsylvania and Colorado. The sales were 
made at Jackson, Miss., and Stockton, Calif. 
I am surprised at the extent of your circu- 
lation. D. H. McMILLAN. 

Denver, Colo. 
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AGAIN THE SINGLE ACTION. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Several times I 
have promised to write no more concerning 
the proposed new model single-action revol- 
ver, but later unexpected developments 
have as often induced me to enter the con- 
troversy (to many distasteful) which has, 
apparently, been already unnecessarily pro- 
longed. I had hoped, and believed, that the 
manufacturers would have seen long before 
this that it would have been to their inter- 
est to have produced the new gun that so 
many have repeatedly asked tuem to build, 
but for unknown reasons they still seem un- 
decided in the matter, though why they 
should hesitate to produce the gun for which 
there seems such a demand is not easily 
explained. Why they should so often place 
new arms on the market without any con- 
certed action among users of firearms in 
requesting their manufacture is difficult to 
understand. Why they can find a ready sale 
for both single and double-action revolvers 
in the large calibres and would not in the 
medium sizes is past comprehension. Just 
why so many shooters should be compelled 
to carry a double-action gun in order to get 
& weapon of proper calibre and weight, 
when they only use the arm as a single- 
action, is not known. Why makers will con- 
tinue to produce small calibre single-action 
revolvers on .45 frames, thereby producing 
a gun nearly a pound heavier than neces- 
sary, and expect shooters to be satisfied 
when the same calibre guns are supplied by 
the tens of thousands in double-action mod- 
els of proper weight, is not known. Neither 
can we understand why certain parties (it 
ig gratifying to note that they represent a 
very small portion of the shooting world) 
should attempt, in every conceivable way, to 
prevent the manufacture of this revolver for 


which they have only the greatest contempt, 
when they can readily obtain the arms of 
their choice when the new arm, if made, 
would in no way interfere with the manu- 
facture of said arms, which would be as 
easily procured as though the new gun were 
never made. Nor why some will claim that 
a double-action revolver can be made on as 
beautiful lines as a strictly single-action can; 
and when they claim that any double-action 
gun can be as readily used single-action as a 
strictly single-action, then we are mysti- 
fied. And when they claim that the ham- 
mers, as now supplied on any double-action 
swing-out cylinder revolver, are better for 
rapid fire, will give equal leverage in operat- 
ing the mechanism (when for any reason it 
might work with difficulty), or that these 
double-action hammers, which are so shaped 
as to permit of being cocked by the end of 
the thumb only, are better, or even the 
equal, of the hammer shown on the revol- 
ver drawn by Mr. Hooper, which could be 
cocked same as the old .45 Colt single-ac- 
tion by dropping the thumb around the ham- 
mer—then, like the man from Missouri, we 
“need to be shown.” 

Nor can we understand how they can 
consistently claim that the long sweep of 
the double-action trigger is not a nuisance 
by having to be released for each shot, as 
noted by Captain Hardy, when gun is being 
used as a single-action—especially so when 
the fact ig taken into consideration that no 
double-action trigger is shaped, nor can be 
shaped, that is, or would be, as_ easily 
manipulated as a trigger to a properly con- 
structed single-action, and by this I have 
reference to a revolver the exact duplicate 
of Mr. Hooper’s cut. 

Some claim that the sale of so many 
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double-action revolvers in the West would 
prove conclusively that the double-action 
feature is preferred to the old single-action 
Colt. This is not true. The fact that many 
double-action revolvers are sold and used 
by Western men in preference to the old 
Colt single-action proves nothing. The true 
reason is simply this: A man prefers a .44 
or .45, and he selects a new service of one 
of these calibres instead of the old single- 
action. And why? Was it because it was a 
double-action? No This man had no inten- 
tion of using the gun as a double-action, but 
the advantages of the simultaneous extrac- 
tion of cartridges struck him as an especially 
valuable feature, and though he really wanted 
a single-action, he selected the double-action 
in order to get the swing-out cylinder, and 
for no other reason. 

Then there are others (many, by the 
way) who prefer a medium sized revolver 
—say a .38 Special or a gun of similar power. 
This man also wanted a single, but not a .45 
frame, and rather than carry a gun unneces- 
sarily heavy, he buys a new military revolver 
of either of the two best makes, but not be- 
cause it was a double-action. Simply be- 
cause it was of proper weight and had the 
swing-out cylinder. To prove that many 
of these men have no use for the self-cocking 
arrangement which makes the gun a double- 
action, it is only necessary to state that 
many who own double-action guns (and this 
is especially true of many Western men) 
will, on purchasing a double-action, at once 
remove the “front sear” or “strut,” thereby 
converting their double-action into a single- 
action, but not one man in five thousand 
will claim that, even then, it is the equal of 
a strictly single-action gun. 

Nearly a year ago, when this revolver 
discussion was attracting the attention of 
Outdoor Life readers, the editor received a 
letter from the superintendent of one of the 
revolver concerns to whom we were looking 
for a realization of our hopes, asking him 
“just what the requirements of the new re- 
volver were,” and among other things asked, 
“What would be the matter with removing 
the front sear to our —— —— model re- 
volver? This would make it a single-action 
revolver, in every way capable of being ad- 
justed to any reasonable trigger pull.” (I 
have quoted from memory, but think I have 


it word for word.) This letter Mr. McGuire 
referred to me for reply. I answered this 
at considerable length, and Mr. McGuire 
wrote that I had covered the subject quite 
thoroughly, and stated that he intended ask- 
ing permission of the superintendent to pub- 
lish both letters. If tne readers of Outdoor 
Life remember of seeing these printed they 
will confer a favor by informing me as to 
what issue in which they appeared. For 
some reason I failed to find them. Probably 
a double-action converted into a single-ac- 
tion did not look as promising as the super- 
intendent had supposed before having the 
matter presented to him by another than 
himself. 

Some have stated that the advocates of 
the new gun have claimed that the trigger 
pull to the old Colt single-action was far 
superior to the single-action pull of any dou- 
ble-action. (Ali of my back numbers of 
Otudoor Life are about 1,000 miles from my 
present location, therefore it is impossible 
for me to make any statements—with ab- 
solute certainty—that may have been made 
in same by either the S. A. or D. A. men, but 
believe I shall be reasonably correct in 
everything that may occur in this article.) 
The trigger pull to the Colt single-action is 
not always an easy one. Nor dol ever re- 
member of claiming that it was. Some of 
these revolvers have trigger pulls that are 
very easy and are all that the most exacting 
could desire. Then there are others in 
which the pull is harder, but one thing is 
sure, the pull never varies in any certain 
one of these guns. This is more than can 
be said of the single-action pull to some of 
the double-action revolvers. I have men- 
tioned before that tae single-action pull of 
one of the double-action guns that have been 
so frequently mentioned never varied. The 
other when the ‘cylinder should work with 
difficulty might. I have claimed that the 


double-action pull of the double-action guns 
was too hard for the average shot to do 


good work with. I have never claimed that 
experts could not do reasonably good work 
when using these guns (the ones with the 
easier double-action pulls), as double ac- 
tions. But I have never said nor never ex- 
pect to say that these double-action revolverg 
(Please note that i am discussing belt 
weapons) were superior for any purpose in 














any hands to a properly constructed single- 
action gun, and by this I again have refer- 
ence to Mr. Hooper’s cut that appeared in 
June Outdoor Life. I have claimed that the 
stock of the old Colt single-action would 
come nearer fitting any man’s hand than 
any other, and that this style of stock was 
the one that should be used on the proposed 
new model. I have also claimed that the 
hammer on the old Colt single-action was the 
best shaped hammer on any gun now made, 
and was especially valuable in that it per- 
mitted of the gun being surely, easily and 
readily cocked even when the mechanism 
would, from excessive abuse, work with dif- 
ficulty. I do not claim that the narrow trig- 
ger to the old Colt was better than a wider 
one would be, but do claim that this nearly 
straight trigger contained within the small 
and shapely trigger guard was far better for 
rapid fire than the long, curved triggers 
(often with unsightly lumps on them) within 
their extraordinarily large guards used on 
the double-action guns. I have claimed the 
stocks to the modern double-action guns 
were not correcty shaped—receiver being 
cut out too high back of guard and the 
“hump” on stock back of hammer being also 
too high, and that a feeling of insecurity 
seemed to exist when in the act of firing: 
also that if snap shooting the tendency was 
to overshoot, just as one with the single- 
action Bisley was Hable to undershoot—both 
from an improperly shaped stock. Have 
also claimed that the triggers and stocks 
to some of the double-action guns, when 
used single-action, often placed the trigger 
finger in a cramped position. This being 
caused by receiver being cut out too high 
back of guard, and trigger being too far be- 
low frame, forcing the trigger finger much 
lower than when using the single-action 
Colt. I have also claimed that by incorporat- 
ing the best features of the old Colt single- 
action and the modern swing-out cylinder 
double-action guns into one gun (again I 
refer to Mr. Hooper’s cut), that a belt revol- 
ver would be produced that would be supe- 
rior to any (either single or double-action) 
revolver now made—and I at present can see 
no reason wherein I should change or mod- 
ify that statement in any respect. 

Many have written me asking if I thought 
the manufacturers would produce the new 
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revolver. 


One of the companies wrote that 
they have received little encouragement 
from the dealers, to whom they have re- 
ferred the matter. This, however, counts 
for but little, since all dealers are (fortun- 
ately, perhaps,) not gun cranks. The fact 
is, I believe, that about nine-tenths of the 
dealers would rather see the manufacture 
of at least one-half of the present models 
discontinued than one new one added. There 
are more models and calibres now on the 
market than they care to carry in stock. But 
how about the men who buy the revolver? 
If they could get the proposed new gun, 
would they purchase it in preference to 
those now to be had? I honestly believe 
that the great majority would choose a 
single action gun of this type in preference 
to the same in double action. How many 
men, do you suppose, have written to the 
various magazines endorsing the proposed 
new model? I don’t know; but certainly 
many lLave done so. How many have been 
watching this movement that would quickly 
buy the new gun if placed on the market, 
yet could not be induced to state their pref- 
erence in the magazines? Hundreds, with- 
out doubt. But how many are there who 
never read the magazines and are wholly 
unaware of this movement, who would be 
unaware of this movement, who would only 
need to be shown the proposed new weapon 
over a Western counter to become a pur- 
chaser at once? 

The manufacturers evidently are wating 
for a “demand”! How long do you suppose 
they would wait, if the Remington company, 
for instance, should announce in the Decem- 
ber Outdoor Life that they were now “ready 
to deliver the proposed new model single 
action swing-out revolver of which there 
had been so much written,” etc. Don’t you 
suppose that they’d be apt to recognize, at 
once, that there was a “demand” for such 
a gun and make preparations for the manu- 
facture of some at once? I think so. Sup- 
pose the Colt people should produce the 
gun? Do you not think the Smith & Wes- 
son people would also manufacture a simi- 
lar model? Certainly. But if the S. & W. 
should be first to respond to our demands 
what would be the attitude of the Colts? 
Why, they would be just as certain to fur- 
nish the new gun. The fact is that if either 
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of these concerns bring out the new gun 
the other will sooner or later be compelled 
to supply a similar weapon or lose the pat- 
ronage that otherwise might have been 
theirs? 

But will we get the new gun? 

If manufacturers are awake to the exist- 
ing demand and will profit by it, yes. If 
certain parties can prevent the manufacture 
of the new gun, then we will never see a 
realization of our hopes. If, however, we 
never get the new revolver, we have yet to 
be shown why this gun should not have 
been on the market by this time, or at least 
in the near future. If it is never made there 
are those of us who will use the double ac- 
tion swing-out-cylinder gun when we have no 
use for the self-cocking feature. This gun 
we will use in order to secure the advantage 
of the light weight and simultaneous ejec- 
tion of cartridges (supposing of course it is 


a .38 Special); if a .44 or .45 double action 
simply because it has the swing-out cylinder 
but NOT because we would expect to use it 
as a double action, Then there are many 
of us who will still continue to pack the old 
.44 and .435 single action Colt’s with its four 
reliable clicks, NOT because we are particu- 
larly partial to the old style rod ejection 
and avoirdupois; not because we have any 
special use for a gun of such large bore 
when we would have preferred a .38, but 
simply because we prefer a gun with a 
stock that fits the hand naturally, a ham- 
mer that is properly shaped and that will af- 
ford sufficient leverage to operate the ma- 
chinery under any and all circumstances, 
and last, but by no means least, because it 
is the gun that has proven reliable in the 
past, just as reliable to-day, therefore worthy 
of our confidence for the future. 
ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


THE “BEST” RIFLE IS YET A CHIMERA. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Which. in your 
opinion, is the most powerful rifle or car- 
bine on the market, foreign and domestic, 
having the greatest killing power, velocity, 
accuracy and least recoil, having the most 
convenient magazine and best and strongest 
action; weight of bullet and powder charge, 
if statistics are handy; price, and lastly, if 
having a saddle ring on left side. If your 
choice falls on a foreign make, is ammuni- 
tion and reloading outfit as easily obtain- 
able as for an American make? 

Which is the next best rifle or carbine 
to the .32 Special? 

GEORGE LUNDSTROM. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 





To properly answer your questions would 
involve the technical detail of the science 
of gunnery and would require on the part 
of the informant a complete understanding 
of this science. The matter of which is 
the best gun, which is the most powerful 
gun, and which is the strongest and best 
type of action, is, unfortunately, yet to be 
settled. In all weapons, after a certain 
point is reached, an advantage in one direc- 
tion is usually secured at a corresponding 
loss in another, and the standard by which 
We measure the points of value in a gun 


must depend upon its direct application to 
our needs. If, therefore, a man desires ex- 
treme velocity and hard-hitting qualities in 
his weapon, he must prepare to withstand 
the increased recoil and be inclined to sac- 
rifice, to a certain extent, both accuracy and 
durability. The gun that combines the best 
qualities of all other guns and has none of 
their defects is a chimerical weapon. So 
far as extreme velocity, great muzzle energy 
and great accuracy go, in combination with 
a minimum recoil, it is the belief of a large 
number of experienced riflemen that the new 
.380 caliber model 1903 rimless. cartridge 
adopted by the United States government 
blends these qualities in the most satisfac- 
tory manner. This cartridge is the result 
of a number of years of exhaustive tests and 
experimental work, and although certain pe- 
culiarities common to all] high-power smoke- 
less rifles are somewhat more pronounced 
in this cartridge, they are only attributed 
to its use under long-continued rapid fire. 
The defects of metallic fouling were made 
prominent by the military skirmish regula- 
tions, but the speed of fire maintained by 
the soldier in conforming to these rules of 
firing, is a far greater test of endurance 
than the gun would be subjected to with- 
stand in the hands of a sportsman. 

















While there can be no question that 
the life of a barre] is made comparatively 
short by the firing of metal-jacketed bullets 
through it at extreme velocity, the advan- 
tage of the flat trajectory is so great that it 
is generally conceded by experienced hunt- 
ers to be worth the cost so long as they get 
reasonable wear and maintain the accuracy. 
The advantages of the flat trajectory are 
particularly attractive to those who go into 
the far North, whose shooting is done over 
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long stretches of ice and snow, where dis- 
tances are quite as hard to correctly esti- 
mate as over water. The only gun now on 
the market chambered for the .30 rimless 
cartridge is the 1895 model box magazine 
Winchester. This rifle is the only box mag- 
azine lever action made. It has a strong, 
reliable and easy-working mechanism distin- 
guished by offering a shorter sweep of lever 
in proportion to the length of the cartridge 
it handles than any other lever action rifle. 


FROM TARGET TO SCORER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In an article en- 
titled “Notes from the Sea Girt Meeting,” in 
the November number of Outdoor Life, I no- 
tice the writer, Mr. Barlow, referred to the 
slowness of communication from target to 
scorer, which, from his letter, seems to have 





made at each shot from the firing line at 
any and all distances. We have used this 
method for several years, after discarding 
the telephone, I have endeavored to explain 
this so you can thoroughly understand what 
| mean, 

1 am also enclosing a small] target and 
paper disc paddle to further explain. The 
disc paddle for 100-yard shooting should 





been communicated by telephone. I am en- 


.closing with this letter a method used by our 


rifle club, which I think far more speedy and 
satisfactory, as every spectator and all 
shooters and scorers can see the location 
of all shots; also note the number of points 








be three inches in diameter with white and 
black sides and 18-inch handle made from 
one-inch pine wood with white and black 
cardboard tacked on disc, and for longer 
distances larger in proportion to distance. 

With this system it is not necessary to 
call any shots, as all are shown by location 
with disc. The directions following will ex- 
plain all points made: 








One Point.—Place disc over shothole, 
showing location, then over Fig. 1 in upper 
left-hand corner of target. 

Two Points.—Place disc over shothole, 
showing location; then over Fig, 2. 

Three Points.—Place disc over shothole, 
showing location; then over Fig. 3 in lower 
left-hand corner. 

Four Points.—Place disc over shothole, 
showing location; then over Fig. 4 in lower 
right-hand corner. 

Five Points.—Place disc over shothole, 
showing location; then wave away from tar- 
get. 

Six Points.—Place disc over shothole, 
showing location; then over Fig. 1 in upper 
left-hand corner. (See note.) 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


Seven Points.—Place disc over shothole, 
showing location; then over Fig. 2 in upper 
right-hand corner. (See note.) 

Eight Points.—Place disc (showing white 
side) over shothole, showing location; then 


over Fig. 3 in lower left-hand corner, 


Nine Points.—Place disc (showing white 
side) over shothole, showing location; then 


over Fig. 4. 


Ten Points.—Place disc (showing white 
side) over shothole, showing location; then 
wave off from target. 

NOTE.—Numbers 1 and 6 are shown in 
the same manner, except location of shot 
shows difference in value; also, 2 and 7, and 
5 and 10. O. H. KIRBY. 

Frankfort, Kas. 


INFORMATION ON THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT RIFLE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I should like to 
state for the benefit of Rolla Cummings that 
if he will join his state guard he will be per- 
mitted to use the United States government 
rifle and ammunition and will also find the 


LYMAN 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I had the Lyman 
Gunsight Corporation make me a No. 3 
front sight with a very small ivory bead. 
Besides being a fine piece of workmanship, 
it is the best sight I have ever used for long 
distance, off-hand target shooting. 

The small white bead shows up clean and 
distinct with no glimmer or blurring and the 


rifle has a peep sight, although it is rather 
far from the eye for good shooting, but with 
the rough handling the gun gets, it would 
not be practical to have two rear sights. 
Oakland Cal. DR. GUY BROWN. 


SIGHTS. 


accuracy with which a person can place his 
shots at a distance of five and six hundred 
yards is surprising. 

Only the ’scope surpasses the combina- 
tion of the Lyman front and rear sighs for 
long distance, and it is not nearly as handy 
or quick to use. H. P. PETTIT. 

Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


STILL CALLING FOR THE “HAINES.” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Please put me 
down for two of the new Haines Model six- 
shonters—one for myself, one for my brother 
—if .45 caliber; or the :38 S. & W., if it can 
be loadec with a high power cartridge, so 


as to bring it up to the old “Peacemaker” 
in power. The .38 black powder is too ight 
for a belt gun when alone ten miles from 
nowhere and trouble in sight. 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


THE COLT FRONTIER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was very much 
interested in A, W. Lowdermilk’s article on 
“Revolver Grips” in the December number. 

The articles of Mr. Lowdermilk on 
“Grips” and of Ashley Haines on the shape 
of hammers, etc., shows that these men have 
had practical experience with revolvers and 
know exactly what they are talking about. 





Outside of the Colt Frontier there is not 
a revolver, pistol or magazine pistol made 
to-day that a person can aim or point with 
and have their wrist and forearm in a nat- 
ural position. His remark, supported by the 
cuts, uphold my experience exactly. 

The general lines of the old Remington 
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revolver as shown in the cut on page 599, 
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Outdoor Life, has never been equalled by 
any model of any revolver, large caliber or 
small, and never will be. 

I have owned nearly all the different cali- 
bers of the different American made revolv- 
ers, and my favorite has been a Remington 
.44 caliber powder and ball revolver. 

The company that will bring out a single 
action revolver, .38 special, embodying the 
solid frame and swing-out cylinder features, 


, 


TRIGGERS AND 


The acquisition of skill in revolver shoot- 
ing largely depends upon your ability to ef- 
fect the trigger release without deflecting the 
aim—without causing that almost impercep- 
tible movement of the muzzle which induces 
the bullet to fly wild. This can not be 
learned out of a book. It is a matter of much 
practice to educate the finger muscles to act 
independently of those of the hand and the 
arm and to acquire that peculiar confidence 
enabling one to know the exact amount of 
pressure required and to know the instant to 
apply it. Though it is apparent that many 
things intervene between the desire to shoot 
accurately and the ability to do so, trigger 
pull has always, and rightly, been considered 
an important factor. 

Much argument has been advanced on this 
particular subject, mostly pertaining to the 
direction, weight and smoothness of the pull 
on certain weapons, or to methods of 
“easing off” as a means of obtaining the 
best result, but through it all we find that 
little or no attention has been given to the 
triggers themselves in order to learn which 
of the several types offered the most practi- 
cal advantage. I say practical advantage ad- 
visedly, for it seems to me that certain 
shapes and sizes of triggers do possess points 
of superiority just as do other types possess 
points which are unfavorable to the ready 
and successful use of the weapon of which 
they are a part. To associate this question 
of triggers and that of the grip with the per- 
sonal preferences of the individual is indeed a 
broad classification, offering many loopholes 
in point of argument, and doing little toward 
affording any particular individual the light 
he may seek and the light which our books 
of authority fail to give. To substantiate 
any claims for the superiority of any definite 


with the old Remington grip and hammer, 
will have no trouble in finding a market for 
them. If it has a rebounding hammer maybe 
Mr. Benjamin might be tempted to buy one. 
The “Colt’s Frontier” may be a “back num- 
ber” in the mind of some, but it will keep 
right on doing business when most of the 
up-to-date guns will be in the hospital. 
H. P. PETTIT 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


TRIGGER PULL. 


type of trigger by an imposing array of tar- 
get records or to refer to the individual pref- 
erences of our representative marksmen in 
this matter is equally futile and misleading. 
We who have looked into the subject are 
well aware of the fact that startling target 
records in deliberate shooting have been 
made with all the standard weapons, both 
of the single and double action type, and ir- 
respective of the fact that each type of 
weapon is equipped with a trigger of differ- 
ent design. We have also observed that the 
different kinds of shooting may reauire dif- 
ferent kinds and weights of pull in order that 
each individual may better conform to his 
own peculiar temperament. For instance, 
there are some very fine shots who can do 
the most delicate sort of deliberate shooting 
with a creepy trigger—particularly a rather 
heavy pull, and one where the travel of the 
sear is long—who use it by gradually taking 
up the creep in taking aim, ~vhich gives them 
at the instant of release the effect of a “hair 
trigger.” Again there are others, eaually ex- 
pert, who are physically unable to get results 
in the same way, and to whom a light. 
prompt trigger means everything presaging 
successful work. Facing the proposition in 
this light it looks complicated, and I must 
admit that I have long looked over this sub- 
ject with an eye tinged with suspicion; fear- 
ful that in presenting it my statements would 
be challenged by an individual whose opin- 
fons directly opposed them; fearful that if 
drawn into argument the very nature of the 
snhiect would prohibit me offering final 
proof. While I might consider conclusions 
arrived at by following a definite line of 
reasoning to be of more value perhans than 
those formed by habit or association, I 
might at the same time find trouble in sep- 
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arating a particular point from another upon 
which its value as a point depended, in order 
to prove myself free from prejudice and ab- 
solutely right by the proper standards of 
stated that 
one’s ideas of the requirements of a weapon 
are to a certain extent governed by the use 
he himself makes of it, and if this be true, 
it is applicable to triggers and trigger pull 
as well as to other features of construction. 
Hence it follows that if he be a snap shot 
his point of view may be entirely at variance 
with the point of view of the deliberate shot. 
If the nature of the snap shot’s use de- 
mand that he use a prompt trigger owing 
to the limited time he is allowed for the de- 
livery of his shot after the instant of catch- 
ing the aim, it must follow that he will con- 
sider a creepy trigger and features of build 
and outline which interfere with rapid use, 
both objectionable and ruinous. But if it 
also follows that the nature of the revolver’s 
demands in actual use as a weapon more 
closely approach the snap shot’s manner of 
using it, we will have at once established a 
manner of use and a point of view from 
which there can be no appeal and by which 
the revolver’s construction as a weapon may 
safely be judged. As this point of view con- 
curs with the opinions of the late A. %. 
Gould, whose book, “Modern American Pis- 
tols and Revolvers,” is conceded to be high- 
est authority, it is evident that by taking it 
we are putting the question in the most prac- 
tical light. Our enthusiastic double action 
friends have often called public attention to 
the smooth working and light single action 
pulls of their favorite arms and have by so 
doing endeavored to persuade themselves and 
others into the belief that on account of this 
one feature the double action trigger offered 
all advantages that were to be had from the 
trigger of the regular single action weapon. 
Let us begin by comparing in detail poth 
types of trigger and see 


judgment. I have previously 


whether or not 


their claims can be substantiated by facts. 
First we observe, owing to the nature of their 
requirements, a great difference in the re- 
spective size and weight of each type of 
The double action revolver which 


trigger. 


is expected to be operated by the trigger, 
must have a trigger in the first instance suf- 
ficiently heavy to withstand a pull of from 
eleven to thirteen pounds, when the arm is 
clean and well piled. As accumulations of 
dirt between the junction of cylinder and 
barrel, caused by repeated firing, greatly in- 
creases the weight of the double action pull, 
and as eccumulations of sand, rust and poor 
oil are additional disadvantages to be over- 
come by the trigger, it must in order to be 
practical, be heavy enough to enable the op- 
erator to overcome all these and still leave 
a margin of safety from breakage. It must 
in reality, to be fool-proof, be made heavy 
enough to withstand practically all the force 
one can exert upon it by finger pressure, 
and this demand the manufacturer has not 
overlooked. That the finger may comfort- 
ably meet this pressure the face of the trig- 
ger is made broad at point of contact with 
finger, and the trigger is curved into a de- 
cided crescent with the object of maintain- 
ing the grip of the finger upon it as it 
travels from its foremost to its rearmost po- 
sition. Thus we may justify its size, shape 
and weight, for by no possibility could it be 
made otherwise and satisfactorily meet its 
I endeavor by this detail to 
make this point conclusive. Let us appiy 
any of the foregoing reasons to justify in a 
single action weapon a crescent-shaped or 
heavily built trigger and we fail to make 
good. We can not, in fact, put forth a 
single good reason why a single action trig- 
ger should not be of the most delicate pro- 
portions, even though this point is not uni- 
versally recognized by manufacturers. That 
a trigger of light construction offers advan- 
tages in delicacy of touch is obvious. That 
a trigger having but one function to perform, 
and a trigger built with a view to best per- 
forming that function, has every advantage 
over the other, a compromise trigger, whose 
weight, shape and position is governed by, 
and whose shape is so moulded, that it may 
have a mechanical advantage entirely sepa- 
rate and distinct from its original office, is 
not a hard thing to prove to any thinking 


requirements. 
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man. We have but to show in what manner, 
from the snap shot’s point of view, the prac- 
tical utility of the arm is affected in order to 
demonstrate, beyond a question of doubt, the 
superiority of the single action trigger. 

The cut shown herewith is the cover de- 
sign of the Colt 1906 catalogue. 

I use it because it shows very clearly the 
position of the hand on a typical double 
action stock and the direction of the trigger 
pull on a double action trigger. This cut 
aptly illustrates the point Mr. Kane and 
myself have previously tried to make plain, 
that a direct rear trigger pull could be ob- 
tainel only by a sacrifice of 
point,” i. e., the contact of middle finger 
and frame. That a direct rear trigger pull 
is an advantage is a conceded fact. In the 
snap shooter’s ideal weapon the direct rear 
pull is obtained in connection with this con- 
tact point, which is of the utmost impor- 
tance. 

In rapid handling it automatically, as it 
were, directs the barrel on the target by af- 
fixing the place for the hand on the stock, 
which determines to a certainty the hang of 
the weapon and obviates the necessity of a 
second movement to align the sights. As in 
the double action no such point presents it- 
self in connection with the direct rear pull, 
the snap shot loses a certain control of the 
barrel which would aid him very materially 
in his shooting. This loss the deliberate shot 
does not especially feel, because from the na- 
ture of his targets slower methods of getting 
the aim and releasing the trigger are effect- 
ual. Now if the illustration showed the 
hand high on the stock and against the 
frame (as the target shots use it), it would 
not at the same time show the finger so ad- 
vantageously placed to pull the trigger. It 
would show the trigger finger to be in a 
cramped position and directing the pressure 
at or very near the top and upon the most 
unfavorable surface of the trigger. Owing to 
the shape of the trigger, its forward posi- 
tion in the guard, and the angle it sets, it 
looks down upon the finger, and as the hand 
is raised, so also is the finger; so much so 
that the advantage in trigger leverage be- 


the “pivot 


comes almost a minus quantity. If the trig- 
ger pull is then set at a definite weight and 
weighed at the actual point of contact with 
the finger, it must prove very easily released 
when pressure is applied lower. We now see 
that owing to the fact that the forward 
weight of the weapon looks for support from 
the trigger finger in the guard, that the po- 
sition of the trigger directly above the fin- 
ger, especially when lightly set, is a con- 
stant menace to premature discharge. The 
trigger guard is so large that neither it nor 
the frame could be utilized as a resting place 
or brace for the trigger finger, and the result 
is that the shooter becomes what I call 
“trigger conscious,” a feeling of uneasiness 
which I can not well define, but one which 
the user of the double action must have felt, 
although possibly without being able to note 
the exact cause. 

It is this feeling of uneasiness, this restric- 
tion placed upon the shooter’s movements in 
holding in his hand the double action at 
full cock, that is so detrimental to its suc- 
cessful use. The nature of the snap shot’s 
use demands that he maintain perfect control 
of the barrel, as the direction of the aim is 
quickly changed to follow or lead moving 
targets. It is most essential to his success 
that the weapon lend itself readily to this 
use. It is equally essential that he be able 
to deliver quickly a second or third shot 
with precision, and that no part of the mech- 
anism of the weapon he uses interferes with 
his doing this. Captain Hardy has called at- 
tention to this point by referring to the ne- 
cessity of allowing the double action trigger 
to perform its functional sweep or the cylin- 
der would not revolve. The shooter’s at- 
tention is thus constantly directed to the 
trigger, either in keeping away from it or 
getting out of its way as it moves in accord- 
ance to the nature of its mechanism. On 
account of the trigger’s excessive curve and 
the angle it sets in the guard, the shooter 
vainly tries to find a ppint that offers his 
finger a firm and comfortable position upon 
it. Truly he is “trigger conscious,’ and so 
any way interferes with its function. The 
single action trigger by having greater me- 
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chanical advantages in leverage is enabled 
with the same weight of pull to maintain a 
firmer grip upon the hammer notch, a ppint 
which not durability, but 
safety as well. This is a good point, and one 
that applies to no double action, for the me- 
chanical principle of the double action does 
not offer the same mechanical advantage in 
trigger leverage. Thus, in order to make the 
relative weight of trigger pull equal on 
both types of weapon, the erip of the ham- 
mer notch of the double action must be 
loosened, so therefore its position at full 
If the double action 
trigger be lightly set the weapon can be 
discharged by a small forward pressure ap- 
plied to the rear of the hammer; an equal 
amount of pressure the single action ham- 
mer, so tested, will successfully resist. When 
the double and single action triggers, and 
the qualities possessed by them, are intelli- 
gently compared, there can be no argument 
as to their relative worth. Those who would 
claim for the double action trigger equal 
advantages are objects of an illusion, only 
made possible by unbounded faith in the 
practical utility of a feature which really 
constitutes about one per cent. of the weap- 
ons in actual use; and a feature which 
ninety-nine per cent. of the time places 
them at a disadvantage. This disposition 
on the part of the double action enthusiasts 
to endure without complaint the various com- 
plications involved in the use of the weap- 
ons of their choice, may be easily accounted 
for, but that they should take the stand to 
defend them, and pronounce them superior, 
seems inexplicable to.a person at all experi- 
enced in the use of the revolver. The trig- 
ger being the medium by means of which 
the revolver’s purpose is executed, is also a 
medium by means of which this purpose may 
be affected in accordance to its design, if it 
be good or bad. It is not sufficient in itself 
to know that the single action trigger offers 
superior inducements, for the most casual 
observation will reveal the fact that they 
are not all alike. Hence it becomes neces- 
sary to know what constitutes its superior 
much so that in his endeavor to make the 


only bespeaks 


cock is not so secure. 





best use of the trigger his steadiness is se- 


verely affected. If he endeavors to get the 
direct rear pull the loss of the “pivot point” 
aggravates this trouble. If he holds the 
weapon high on the stock he is forced to 
press the trigger at a point not only offer- 
ing the least leverage, but with least indica- 
tion of the amount of pressure being applied. 
Being “trigger conscious” to an extent that 
affects our steadiness is a failing common 
to us all, perhaps, but more especially to 
those who strive to make the best use of 
a badly designed trigger. For purposes of 
comparison let me call attention to the posi- 
tion of the trigger in the guard of a Colt 
S.-A. Army. We see that this trigger, al- 
though curved, sets in the guard far to the 
rear, so that the finger has free access to 
the frame in front of it. This is an advan- 
tage immediately apparent in any kind of 
shooting, particularly in shooting that calls 
for rapid manipulation and quick shifting of 
the aim. The finger by having free access 
to the inside circle of the guard, except in 
the one backward direction, may be made 
perfectly comfortable. There is no concern 
on the part of the shooter that the weapon 
will be prematurely discharged by the fin- 
ger coming in contact with the trigger, be- 
cause he controls all the pressure directed 
to it. The tendency of this trigger is to 
look up at the finger from below when the 
weapon is cocked, so that when the pres- 
sure is applied to release it the pressure is 
greatest at the point of greatest leverage, 
i. e., the lowest point where the finger and 
trigger come in contact. [It can therefore 
be set at a certain weight and advantage 
taken of this leverage to maintain that 
weight of pull in actual practice. This 
weapon offers a more nearly direct rear pull 
in connection with the “pivot point” than 
any other revolver. The position of the fin- 
ger upon the trigger is ontional, not com- 
pulsory, and the pressure to release it may be 
directed at any point between the frame and 
the extreme end of the trigger. The trans- 
mission of this pressure is direct, as the trig- 
ger directly engages the hammer notch and 
no part of the mechanism of the weapon in 
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qualities. 1 do not think any question can 
be raised as to the sensitiveness of a light, 
shapely trigger over a heavy, clumsy one, 
but to select a shapely trigger the shooter 
must have some definite idea of the trigger’s 
requirements, for shapeliness to the eye 
must mean the approbation of the eye as it 
notes the connection between the shape and 
these requirements. Experience has shown 
that although the deliberate target shot is 
generally considered most particular in such 
luatters, that in actual practice he is ap- 
parently not much handicapped in his shoot- 
ing by the trigger on the double action. We 
therefore must conclude wat if the target 
shot is not infiuenced in his shooting by the 
periormance of this trigger that bis manner 
of use is not suilicieutiy exacting to bring 
out the defects ot a trigger which affects the 
practical utility of the weapon. Since becom- 
ing interested in the subject of triggers 1 
have discovered among able and experienced 
snap shots many conflicting ideas upon which 
their preferences are based. The method of 
reasoning 1 adopt to affix a standard single 
action trigger is but an attempt to harmonize 
these various opinions originating from expe- 
rience, which I deliver with strict fidelity to 
truth and detail, with the intent to throw 
some light on a dark subject. In consider- 
ing the shape, the point where the trigger is 
pivoted to the frame means everything to 
its position that affects the leverage the 
shooter is permitted to take advantage of, 
as I have shown by the relative positions of 
the double action trigger and the Colt S.-A. 


Army. 
Therefore in judging a trigger by its 
shape its position is highly important. 


Properly set, a straight opr nearly straight 
trigger has an advantage over a decidedly 
curved one in that it permits the shooter to 
shift the point of contact of the finger on 
trigger at will, thereby changing the weight 
of trigger pull at will. With the curved trig- 
ger the finger will invariably slip into the 
hollow of the curve. A curved trigger on a 
single action (note Bisley model) hampers 
manipulation, as occasionally the curved end 
will catch a small bite of the finger or a 
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portion of the glove between the extreme eld 
of the trigger and the inside of the lower 
bow of the trigger guard. This trigger, prob- 
ably owing to its width as weil as to its 
shape, also has a tendency to pinch the fin- 
ger between the rear of trigger and the rear 
support pf the trigger guard. sy its curve 
it has, though in a more modified way, some 
of same disadvantages attributed to the 
double action trigger. its tendency to look 
down upon the finger and not giving tle iin- 
ger iree access to the frame directly in trout 
of the point pf contact upon ii, tends to force 
one to direct the pressure to the top, which 
transmits to the shooter a feeling as if his 
finger was on a hump. One, in using this 
weapon rapidly, invariably teeis the desire 
to slide the finger down lower oa the trigger, 
whether he actually does so or not. Cpusid- 
ering the Bisley trigger as a model of the 
curved trigger, oe can see that were it 
muaade shorter and pivoted in the frame to 
the rear of its preseut location, that its po- 
sition in the guard would not only be much 
improved but that one could use it to better 
advantage. A trigger that sets close to the 
rear support of guard and one whose travel 
is short after the release occurs is an ideal 
combination, providing its weigat and shape 
lend themselves readily to the shooter’s use. 
The heavy curved trigger is, however, not 
generally favorabiy regarded by snap shopt- 
ers, and a few object to its width. A narrow 
trigger (note Colt S.-A, Army), by imbedding 
itseit into the pad of the index finger under 
the slightest pressure offers the finger a firm 
grip upon it, and providing the shape be 
suitable, the finger is not inclined to slip in 
any direction or fail to transmit the slight- 
est pressure applied. While some shooters 
claim greater delicacy of touch for the thin, 
wide trigger by its offering greater exposed 
surface to the finger, I do not think such 
claims can be substantiated, as a wide trig- 
ger can not be as clearly sensed through a 
glove. The narrow trigger of the Colt S.-A. 
Army won many friends on this one account 
among the practical cowboys, who invariably 
wore gloves to protect 
burnings of the rope. 


hands from 
At any rate, providing 
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the shape be the same, the wide trigger 
can not claim for its smooth surface the 
non-slipping qualities, without the face of it 
be checkered. A checkered trigger, while of- 
fering the advantage in this one direction, 
offers a disadvantage in another by being ob- 
jectionable to the man whose siupoting calls 
for rapid manipulation. And so, by carefully 
considering the results of experience, we may 
mouid a trigger which olers distinct advan- 
iags, viz.: a slightly curved, narrow-tfaced 
trigger made to set close to rear support oi 
guard, and so set that its lower end rst 
comes in contact with the finger when the 
hammer is at full cock. lt should then have 
a very short travei aiter being released, ana 
be made just suiliciently heavy to prove re- 
liable. ‘This describes the “Haines Model’ 
trigger, a cut of which is shown, and not 
only the trigger, but the weapon as weil, 
would fulfill the snap shot’s most exacting 
uemianus. it is the model of a practicai 
weapon, not a theoretical one, and the vari- 
Ous pOluls eiubraced WitDID ils specilicalious 
are assembied with a knowledge of their 
worth based on proven facts. bixtreme ac- 
curacy is not tae soie aim and object of the 
snap shot, and such accuracy as can be 
coupied with quick delivery marks his auul- 
ity, as the nature of his targets will not per- 
mit him to dweil on the aim. Snap shpoting 
does not necessarily mean wild snooting, or 
that “‘Wild Bill’s” methods be taken as a 
model of the style, but rather means a man- 
ner of shooting where the shooter hesitates 
but an instant after the weapon is brought 
level with the line of sight. Many men prac- 
tice industriously to attain skill in shooting, 
entirely oblivious of the fact that the char- 
acter of the trigger pull might greatly in- 
fluence their success. If the trigger pull be 
sharp or rough its action seriously disturbs 
the barrel at the instant of release—a fact 
not everyone knows. For snap shooting the 
trigger pull need not be too light for safety 
and the pull in all cases must be propor- 
tioned to the weight of the weapon. Every 
shooter must use the pul] he can best con- 
trol, according to his physical and menta: 
make-up, and all can not use to advantage 


the same weight. A rough and ready rule, 
and one that will apply in a general way, 
would be to use a pull that will readily sup- 
port the weapon’s weight on the trigger. 
This will be found a fair means of propor- 
tioning the weight and if the weapon's 
weight release the trigger it would mark 
the safety line very decidediy. There are but 
few men who shoot in a rough and ready 
way who can handle safely a pull as light 
as their weapon. On a .22 8S. & W. singie 
shot pistol a two pound puli is light enough, 
and on the .45 Colt’s, or a weapon of equal 
weight, less than three pounds could be 
considered positively dangerous in the 
hands of the average man. It is but seldom 
that arms assembled at the factory have 
clear, smooth pulls, and it 1s sometimes 
worth while to have all contact or friction 
points in the lock work that in any way at- 
fect the trigger mechanism, retempered, and 
the pull worked down by the hand pf a 
careful gunsmith. A little additional money 
spent on the trigger pays good dividends, 
saves much useless practice, and renders the 
revolver a more valuable possession. I am 
painfully aware of the fact that it requires 
a vivid imagination, as well as an ali-endur- 
ing faith, to form a strong attachment for 
any of the single action weapons we are n0wW 
offered, and that the halo of sentiment sur- 
rounding the outline of the old .45 Colt de- 
tracts very little from its weight. I loo« 
long and wistfully upon those features of the 
double action which we have applied to the 
“Haines Model,” constantly regretting the 
fact that the manufacturer has expended so 
much time and money in the wrong direc- 
tion in the endeavor to build a reputation 
and also a revolver on a double action foun- 
dation. Let those whose faith is weak take 
heart and commit to memory and repeat my 
battle cry: “We must ever bear in mind 
that the revolver is distinctly a weapon; 
that its standard of worth as such must de- 
pend upon its practicability; that its devel- 
opment must proceed along lines which. pre- 
serve to future generations those points ex- 
perience in its use demonstrate to be most 
A. W. LOWDERMILK. 


effective.” 
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Colt double action in the hand. 





Ss. & W. “New Military” Double Action, 
Model 1905. 

















Colt Single Action “Bisley Model”—A 
Colt Single Action Army—aA’ good trigger. poor trigger. ey Mode 














A drawing of the proposed Haynes model revolver. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Good Fairy and the Bunnies, by Allen 
Ayrault Green; 140 pages; A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., publishers, Chicago. 

This is a Christmas book for children and 
opens up a new field of amusement for the 
young ones along a rather new line of 
thought. Mr. Green is decidedly original and 
has produced a book that is apt to open up 
suggestions to other writers for similar 
works treating of the animal kingdom. It is 
profusely illustrated in by Frederick 
Richardson. It is printed on heavy enameled 
paper in very legible type, the pages being 
9x12 inches in size. In Mr. Green’s “Preface” 
he has the following to say: “How § often 
have children become broken-hearted on 
losing a pet dog, or cat or rabbit! How 
many tears have been shed when these 
dumb companions have been taken from the 
reach of childish caresses! That we grown- 
ips ourselves once experienced a like 
childish sorrow seems almost beyond our 
mature comprehension. The purpose of this 
story is to relieve such grief by suggesting 
to the mind of the child the possibility that 
the good animals of the earth are, after 
death, transformed to a beautiful land on a 
star above. There they are transformed into 
fairies, and there they live happily under the 
reign of their beautiful Queen.” 


The 


colors 


Young Folks’ Nature Field Book, by J. Al- 
den Loring; 340 pages; profusely illus- 
trated; Dana Estes & Co., publishers, 
Boston. 

The plan of this work is to provide a 
short, timely nature story, or seasonable 
hint for every calendar day in the year, tell- 
ing the reader just what time in the succes- 
sive seasons to look for the different birds, 
beasts, flowers, etc.; how to recognize and 
study them when taking observation walks 
for pleasure or instruction Recognition of 
different creatures, etc. is assisted by 
numerous excellent illustrations, and alter- 
nate pages are left blank for readers’ notes 
or record of things seen. Mr. Loring is an 
acquired naturalist, being formerly field 
naturalist to the United States Biological 
Survey and the United States National Mu- 
seum at Washington, Curator of Mammals at 
the New York Zoological Park and field 
agent for the New York Zoological Society. 
During the past couple of years he has been 
editor of the “Nature” department of Out- 
door Life. His book should have a wide 
sale among the young men of our country 


who are interested in any phase of natural 
history. 





GOOD AND BAD ROADS. 


Roads are the first step necessary in the 
development of any new section of country, 
and the better the roads the sooner the coun- 
try reaches its highest state of development. 
In sections of the country where natural con- 


ditions are favorable and roads easy to be 
built the country developed fast, while in 
localities where conditions were unfavorable 
the settlement and development of a country 
has been slow. Road-building (both rail- 
roads and team roads) is such an expensive 
matter in mountain countries that these sec- 
tions are always the last to be developed 


Between the Missouri river and the Pa- 
cific lie 1,000,000 square miles of as grand 
and varied mountain scenery as can be found 
on the globe. This great mountain system 
seems to culminate in Colorado, where the 
majority of the high peaks, most rugged and 
varied scenery is to be found. 

In no other part of the world is there to 
be found so vast a region throughout its en- 
tire extent containing scenic features of 
such unsurpassed beauty with every varia- 
tion of climate, affording hygienic conditions 
adapted in the highest degree to both recrea- 
tion and health, for every conceivable class 
of persons, healthy or invalid. 

It seems strange to those unacquainted 
with the conditions that, with all these nat- 
ural advantages, and such excellent trans- 
continental railway service, so few people 
spend the heated term in this summer para- 
dise. A very little consideration of the mat- 
ter will readily reveal the explanation of 
this state of affairs. Excepting ina few 
more or less widely separated localities, the 
roads are very primitive and some of the 
finest scenery can only be reached by bur- 
ros over a miserable trail. A good many pri- 
vate toll roads have been built in localities 
where it became necessary in order to reach 
certain points of interest, but most of these 
roads are temporary makeshifts and have to 
be rebuilt every spring. With good, perma- 
nent roads, this highly favorable region 
would soon receive its full share of patron- 
age from tourists and travelers and seekers 
after health, recreation and information. 
With good roads our mountain travel will 
soon be equal to that now enjoyed in those 
regions of Europe similarly favored in the 
way of scenery and climate. 

Hastings, Neb. DR. W. H. STEELE, 





SCORE OF 98 WITH THE RIFLE. 


A. W. Peterson of the Denver Rifle Club, 
and one of the oldest riflemen in the coun- 
try, made a remarkable score at the range 
of this club on Sunday, December ist. It was 
the occasion of the regular weekly shoot of 
the club, two members of which were pres- 
ent and witnessed the shooting, namely, L. 
B. Simmons and Geo. Edwards. Mr. Peter- 
son’s score was 98, the detailed figures be- 
ing as follows: 

9 912 11 11 10 12 10 11 10 

The weather conditions were perfect for 
the shooting, not a breath of air stirring at 
the time. Mr. Peterson was also feeling fine 
for the work. He used a .38-55, muzzle load- 
ing target rifle fitted with a Schoyen barrel 
and Peterson (made by himself) telescope. 
We know of but one or two other scores of 
98 ever having been made under these con- 
ditions—200 yards off-hand, on the Standard 
American target. 


THE CAMPER’S FRIEND. 


Pure milk is desirable wherever you camp, 
one or one thousand miles from civilization. 
Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed Milk al- 
ways opens up perfectly fresh, pure and sat- 
isfactory. It’s the first item thought of by 
the veteran camper. 
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